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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA. 


WE have been favored by.our correspondent at St Petersburg, 
with the following account of the Schools and Literary Institutions 
of Russia, translated from authentic documents. So little is known 
of the condition of this vast empire, and of the elements from 
which its future progress is to be estimated, that we present it to our 
readers in its original form. 


PROGRESS OF INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA. 


The Academies for educating the clergy, founded in ancient 
times, remained as the only nurseries of science in Russia, a long 
time after the important reforms which the Emperor, Peter the 
Great, introduced into various other branches of his government. 
With the exception of the gymnasia of the academy of Arts and 
Sciences, founded in St Petersburg in 1747 — two attached to the 
Moscow University in 1755—those of Slobodo—Ukraine and Kas- 
an— some superior schools in the East Sea provinces, and some 
schools in a few government towns, this mighty empire possessed 
no other permanent establishments for the diffusion of knowledge, 
until nearly the close of the eighteenth century. In the year 1783, 
the Empress Catharine, anxious to remedy this evil, established a 
new system under her own especial superintendence, with a view to 
reform all the schools, already founded, to establish others, and to 
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endeavor to render education general. ‘To carry this plan into 
effect, Jankevitch de Marievo, director of the Schools in Austria, 
was invited to Russia. A trial of the new system was made in 
Petersburg, and, proving satisfactory, the founding of schools in 
other parts "sansa so rapidly, that in 1790, no less than one 
hundred and seventy were flourishing in various parts of the Em- 
pire. By the regulations published in 1786, they were divided 
into two classes, upper and lower. The inspection over them 
was confided to the governors of provinces, and they were sup- 
ported by the funds of the government courts. All private 
schools, at the same time, were furnished with rules and regulations. 

A new era was introduced during the reign of the emperor 
Alexander —every branch of public instruction experienced his 
watchful care and fostering hand. New life was given to the Im- 
perial Academy of Arts and Sciences, and to other learned insti- 
tutions, by the extension of their privileges, and liberal grants of 
money ; by the acquisition of valuable libraries and scientific col- 
lections, which were thrown open to the public ; and by the liberal 
assistance granted, in order to perfect various learned and literary 
undertakings. ‘The system of education received a new and im- 
proved form. A minister of public instruction was appointed, 
and all put under his direction. The department to which was 
confided the care of the various schools, published their plan in 
1803. By the new regulations, there were to be four classes — Uni- 
versities, Government Schools or Gymnasia, District Schools, 
and Parish Schools. To each University was attached a circle 
of several Governments or Provinces, under the superintendence 
of an approved Inspector or Rector. For the support of all 
tiese establishments, excepting the circles of Dorpat and Wil- 
na, (which have separate funds) 1,800,000 rubles, or $360,000, 
were annually granted by the government. Universities were 
founded at Karkov, at Kasan, at Dorpat, and afterwards in St Pe- . 
tersburg. Those already existing at Moscow and Wilna, received 
new laws and regulations. Besides these public establishments for 
educating youth for the walks of civil life, especially for the gov- 
ernment service, during Alexander’s reign of twentyfive years, a 
great number of new schools were founded, having a more definite 
object in view, and those already established were improved and 
remodelled. From 1804 to 1808, when the new system was in- 
troduced, one hundred and forty new schools were opened, and 
this increase was continued, in proportion to the actual wants of the 
country, and the means of support which were granted. For ex- 
tending their utility, and for greater order, and in conformity to the 
principles on which they were founded, in 1826 it was deemed 
needful to commit to a special committee, the task of preparing a 
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new code of regulations for seminaries, from the highest to the low- 
est grade, and this was published in 1828. At the same time, 
the establishments for education, founded in Siberia, were alto- 
gether confided to the inspection of the governors of the various 
districts ; as it was impossible, for the University of Kasan, to su- 
perintend that extensive tract of country. In the following years 
the academies in the governments of Moghilet and Vivebsk were 
disunited from the circle of Petersburg, and placed under the care 
of a separate inspector, and designated the circle of White Russia. 
The establishments in Odessa and Bessarabia were also placed un- 
der separate inspections. A code of regulations was promulgated, 
adapted to the situation of the schools established beyond the 
Caucasus. A new Institute called the ‘ Pedagogical,’ for the train- 
ing of teachers, was opened in St Petersburg. 

Reports for 1830 and 1831.— The annexed tables, show by a 
comparison of these two years, the state of all the seminaries of 
learning, in this empire, under the direction of the minister of 
public instruction. 

Changes in the Circles of Instruction. — At the commence- 
ment of 1831, a new distribution of the various schools was settled, 
by which the Moscow Circle was transferred to that of St Peters- 
burg the schools of Novogorod Government, and to Karkov, those 
of Voronez. The St Petersburg Circle transferred to the Mos- 
cow Circle, the schools of Smolensk and Kaluga Governments — 
those of Minsk were transfered from Wilna to White Russia; and 
Volhynia and Podolia to the Circle of Karkov. 

Reasons for the decrease of Schools in 1831.— Owing to the 
Cholera in 1831, in many parts of the empire the schools were 
closed. ‘The Moscow University shut up in 1830, resumed its 
public lectures 13th January, 1831. In the Universities of St 
Petersburg and Dorpat, the vacation commenced earlier than 
usual. In Wilna Government, the Cholera and Polish war, 
put a stop to everything, and this was the case also in the surround- 
ing governments. On recommencing the year, only six Gymnasia, 
and sixteen district schools were opened. In the University of 
Wilna, it was not deemed prudent for the students to assemble in 
any number, until things were more settled; only the medical 
lectures were given, and those only to such students, as were ed- 
ucating at the expense of the government. 

On the recommencement of instruction in the various schools 
of Volhynia and Podolia, further reforms were introduced, In 
consequence of the disturbances, duriag the revolt of the southern 
provinces, the Gymnusia of Vennitsk, and the Lyceum of Volhy- 
nia, were closed, as well as several private Roman Catholic schools 
of the clergy, and of the monks of St Basil, in the governments 
of Volhynia, Podolia and Kiev. 
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Table I. 
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Table I V. 
DEGREES TAKEN AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
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In 1831, the reform of the department of instruction was con- 
tinued according to the regulations of 1828, and all schools not 
conducted agreeably thereto, were closed. This will account for 
the decrease in the number, as stated in the tables. 

Private Schools attached to the Gymnasia. — By the regulations 
of 1828 in laying down the schools attached to the Universities, it 
was arranged to remodel by degrees, those belonging to the gov- 
ernment Gymnasia for the children of the nobility, and officers of 
the service. As these schools had depended on the resources of 
those for whose benefit they were founded, until the present time, 
they had been entirely under the control of the nobility ; but in 
Simbirsk, a school of this kind, on the new system, was opened for 
ten poor scholars as a trial, under the name of ‘ Charitable Insti- 
tute of the nobility,’ to be continued until the full number of 
scholars appointed by the regulations, was complete. 

Measures for improving Private Education. — One great de- 
sideratum of the government reform, was to have more attention 
given to the private education of children, and especially to super- 
intend the masters of schools — private tutors, and governesses. 
In the regulations of 1828, rules were laid down for admitting for- 
eigners and private persons, to the situation of teachers; and for 
the maintenance of due order, in all private schools under their 
care. In the Ukase, of 1831, regulations were most amply detailed, 
placing all under a kind of visitation or superintendence of the 
police, who were required to watch over the conduct of all foreign- 
= engaged in educating youth, whether in schools or in private 

amilies. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF EXPRESSION, 
AS A BRANCH OF MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


To the Editor of the Annals of Education. 


In the communication inserted in the last number of your work, 
I mentioned some of the causes which conspire to depress the 
character of modern eloquence, and to obstruct the development of 
the power of expression. 

Another of the evils of modern education, which tend to impair 
the power of expression, arises from the inertness and degene- 
racy of feeling which are necessarily consequent upon our modes 
of discipline. Much of the evil now alluded to, has its origin in 
the neglect of health, to which we have already adverted. But, 
among its usual causes, we cannot overlook the cramping of the 
young powers, and the stinting of youthful experience, which so 
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strikingly characterise the influence both of the nursery and the 
school. The child, generally speaking, is left to labor and lag in his 
progress, from a paucity of objects for observation, from the tedium 
of monotony, and from the prevailing want of living and varied inter- 
est in the circumstances by which he is surrounded. His nature, 
not less than his experience, becomes limited and impoverished. 
His impulses are few and feeble ; and his character consequently 
becomes stagnant. How different the result from that for which 
man’s iestpliocted constitution and inexhaustible capacities seem 
designed! How different, often, is the result, in those favored 
instances in which the spring time of human life happens to be 
spent under the genial influences of a country residence, amidst 
the full enjoyment of freedom and variety, and strong natural excite- 
ment —as contrasted with the majority of cases in which the 
period of childhood is passed under the restrictions and privations, 
or artificial incitements, inseparable from the forms of city life! 

If itis true that we can express well only what we have felt, and if 
expression is necessarily an important end of cultivation, for all the 
purposes of social man, education should be so contrived as to 
deepen, enlarge, and vary the avenues of early experience, in order 
to quicken, invigorate, and expand the vitality of mind. Change, 
vicissitude, novelty, penetrating and arousing sensation, are an indis- 
pensable part of the discipline of a human spirit. By these is itim- 
pelled to all its higher forms of action, and especially in the exer- 
cise of its expressive powers. Nothing is more easy than to quell the 
susceptible spirit of childhood by inducing morbidness of the animal 
nature, to lull it in mental inaction, or to stupify it by senseless rou- 
tine, whether of passive or of active experience, — of neglect, or of 
monotonous tuition. Nor is the excitation of one class of faculties, 
at the expense of the rest, at all different in its ultimate consequences. 
Look at the wearied and hackneyed victims of premature lessons 
and ever renewed tasks, in whom the freshness of the soul is worn 
out in childhood. Here, it is not cultivation that we see, but sys- 
tematic destruction. ‘The early education which prepared the 
mind for those matchless examples of expression, to which we still 
revert with increasing admiration, was vivid, penetrating, various, 
invigorating, and inspiring in its influence. It was liberal in expos- 
ure and hardship, in sunshine and recreation, in contact with 
nature under all its aspects, and in the exhibition of perfect speci- 
mens of ineffably beautiful art. It cherished romantic and enthusi- 
astic impulse, as well as exacted severe self-discipline and rigorous 
restraint. ‘The tone of feeling was raised to its highest capability. 
No wonder that an instrument thus created, thus finished, thus 
cherished, should give forth sounds that have not yet ceased to 
vibrate on the ear of man. 
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The claims of the human affections, particularly in their earliest 
experience, demand an extent and variety of provision, which have not 
hitherto been exemplified in modern experiments in education. On 
this part of our nature is morality grounded. Yet nothing, and, gene- 
rally worse than nothing is done, to develope the capabilities of this soil. 
Except the primal care of the mother, what good influence is shed 
upon this productive field? What is effectually or wisely done to 
deepen, enrich, and vivify it? Is the tilling hand put forth to ex- 
pose it to the warming sun, or the salutary frost, to irrigate it when 
parched, or to renovate it when exhausted ? Higher considerations, 
indeed, than these connected with our present subject, urge 
the reformation of education in this respect ; and nothing short ofan 
entire remodelling of the plan of education, will suffice, either for the 
particular end in view in these suggestions, or for the more general 
ones, of meeting the demands of human nature in the moral rela- 
tions, and of providing for the expanding mind that spiritual nurture 
of pure and exalted affections, which is drawn from the highest of 
all sources. 

In the preceding paragraphs, only general principles are advanced, 
which may be carried out into more minute and practical application, 
in subsequent numbers. 

Another impediment to progress in this department of education, 
is to be traced to the utter neglect of early culture, in relation to 
the imaginative faculty ; and in no community is this neglect so 
prevalent as in those in which the English language is the vehicle 
of communication. 

Imagination is the power which gives form to ideas, and renders 
them susceptible of distinct and impressive character. Destitute of 
this power, thought would escape us in vapid abstraction, and feeling 
would be so dim and vague, as hardly to become a subject of con- 
sciousness. Imagination confers on us the power of assimilating 
our inward being to the surrounding universe, by associating the 
fleeting shadows of conception with the more palpable objects of the 
perceptive faculties. e thus realize the analogies of our nature 
and our conditions, invest these with the unity of conscious life, 
and amplify and inspire our being, by quickening and strengthening 
it at once from within and from without. This accumulative and 
concentrating energy becomes the vital force of expression, in all 
its forms; not only conferring on language the charm of imagery, 
but giving body and figure to abstraction, and rendering thought 
communicable. 

The inert and lifeless character of imagination, in the youth of 
England and America, as contrasted with those of other nations, is 
mainly owing to three circumstances : the absence of elevated and 
inspiring association in the modes of early culture; the predomi- 
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- mance of mechanical convenience and routine, in the aspect of 
surrounding condition; and the too exclusive exercise of the 
memory and the rational faculties, in all the stages of education. 

The discipline of the nursery is generally very defective, as 
regards a prospective influence on association. Still less attention 
is paid to this important point of early cultivation, by the teachers 
of elementary schools. Childhood is spent, for the most part, in 
intellectual inertness and ennui, caused by the perpetual presence 
of the same uninteresting forms and sounds, and the same mechan- 
ical and insignificant occurrences. Life is thus rendered stale, at 
its very outset; and the wearied imagination soon learns to subside 
into a lethargic acquiescence with the character of circumstances. 
Tameness of conception, and flatness of expression, are the neces- 
sary results of such experience in childhood. How different this 
effect from that designed by the generous provisions of nature, 
which surround the child with every variety of form, and color, and 
sound, with magnitude and minuteness, with majesty and grace, 
with motion, and action, and life, in endless diversity. ‘The teem- 
ing and ever changing world around him, was evidently intended to 
cherish a rich and prolific growth of associations, to multiply the 
resources of mind, and to endow the human being with a ineasure 
of creative power. 

To put man in possession of this portion of his great birthright, 
we must cease from restriction and routine, in the management of 
infancy and childhood, and study how to amplify, rather than how 
to abridge, man’s early privileges and natural relations. The ten- 
dencies and requisitions of the human constitution, the demands of 
thegreat law of ceaseless renovation — to which life, both animal and 
mental, is subjected — must be faithfully observed. The nursery and 
the elementary schools must be assimilated, in degree, tothe scene of 
power, and grandeur, and ever varying beauty, without. The charm 
of freshness and vicissitude must be infused into the consciousness 
of life. The ingenuity of the mother and the teacher must be 
tasked, to furnish both food and stimulus for the imaginative power, 
that its,vigor and buoyancy, and creative facility, may ultimately 
contribute their powerful aid to the completion of character, and to 
fertility of thought and language. The human being must find, as 
he advances in ability, thatthe sphere of influence, and the scope 
for action and observation, are expanding around him. He must 
not be left to feel the depressing burden of power not exerted, the 
ennui arising from conscious capability unemployed. He must 
feel that his mind is a faithful copy of the stirring world of real- 
ity —alive, and active, and productive, sustaining and renewing 
itself, forever, from the importations of creative energy. 

To this end, the mental discipline of human beings must undergo 
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avital change. The over-worked intellect, and the gorged memory, 
must be relieved: a healthful revolution must take place, in favor 
of powers long and deeply injured by neglect, yet indispensable to 
sound character and true happiness. The whole drift of our early 
discipline, at present, is, to overload the lower order of faculties, 
and impoverish those which are the fountains of man’s higher 
life. We lay no foundation for sentiment; and we consequently 
have none for eloquence, which is the utterance of sentiment. The 
noblest power of intellect, conception, the creative power of mind 
and character, is overlooked. Expression, as the original offspring 
of the soul, can hardly exist in such a condition of the mental being ; 
and not until the conceptive faculty is restored to vitality, by efli- 
cacious modes of early culture, can the power of just and forcible 
expression be attained ; for it is to this faculty, germinating in the 
blended soils of sensibility and imagination, that a true analysis will ever 
trace the reproductive power of vivid and inspiring communication. 

But it is not merely in the disproportioned exercise of the dif- 
ferent classes of the intellectual faculties, that existing education is 
defective, in regard to the cultivation of expression, as a branch of 
early mental discipline. We are chargeable with a great neglect 
ofthe moral powers, the mainspring of all effective communication 
on those topics which usually form the finest field for eloquence, 
whether in speaking or in writing. Sentiment, which is the em- 
bodying of our moral impressions and principles, and hence the 
very soul of language, is not at the present day, an object of atten- 
tion in the culture of the young. ‘To this circumstance is chiefly 
owing the sterile and insipid character of our modes of expression. 
Under the guidance of ancient discipline, on the contrary, the pas- 
sion for glory, the love of distinction, the impulse of patriotism, the 
pride of character, the admiration of excellence in all its forms, 
physical, moral, and ideal, were unceasingly employed as stimu- 
lants of the youthful soul. The forms of such incitement, it must 
be conceded, were sometimes gestionable. But the spirit which 
they kindled, and the impulse which they imparted, gave the lof- 
tiness and the glow of inspiration to all the mental productions of 
antiquity, and leave us to infer what might be effected by a more 
pure and elevated course of training, such as should be prompted 
and sanctioned by the genius of Christianity. 

The Christian spirit as originally exemplified, was noble, ardent, 
self-denying, generous, and irrepressible. The enfeebling influ- 
ences of modern life have, it is true, abated its heroism. But its 
main trait, an unlimited and unwearied benevolence, still exists, 
though under less magnanimous and impressive forms. From this 
source should early education be enriched with copious nurture for 
the youthful spirit, invigorating and dilating the heart to a force 
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and expansion of feeling, far transcending the limits of the ancient 
ideal. Yet the moral tendency of modern education is to discour- 
ae an excursive and enterprising spirit; we are prone to regard 

hristianity as an influence exhibited in passive and negative vir- 
tues. We look too exclusively at ‘ the patient continuance in well 
doing,’ and too seldom advert to the considerations of ‘honor and 
immortality.’ The young are seldom made to feel that Christianity 
is a vocation to ‘glory and virtue,’ soliciting and sustaining | the 
noblestaction of the soul, and designed for the ample development 
of all its powers. Education, therefore, is defective in its moral 
incitements; and the heart is, in general, left too inactive, for the 
higher efforts of expression, all of which must breathe an atmos- 
phere fraught with the elements of moral life. 

To aid man in attaining the full use of his expressive powers, 
much of his early culture must be directed to the affections and the 
will, and be made to consist, not in the mere inculcation, but the 
practice of active and arduous virtue. We consume the youthful 
period of life in a wasting exercise of exclusive and unintermitted 
intellection. Never, thus, can we see attained, the standard of those 
noble effusions of mind which distinguish the era of antiquity, or of 
which, in later times, such an example was furnished in the revered 
character of Milton, whose high wrought personal virtues gave the 
tone of inspiration to whatever he wrote—to his ephemeral 
pamphlets on politics, not less than to his Paradise Lost. 





INFLUENCE OF THE ‘PICTURE SYSTEM’ OF 
EDUCATION. 


Mr Woopsrinee, — In this day of pictures, when many are 
anxiously inquiring — Where will these things end ?—every friend 
of children ought to reflect on the use and abuse of the picture sys- 
tem, and the ultimate tendency of introducing them into school books. 

In regard to the utility of such pictures, there are two opinions. 
One class of men, and their number is not small, believe that all 
pictures are useless. They do not regard them as positively mis- 
chievous, except in so far as they engross the attention and time of 
the young, and encroach upon the contents of the purse. Could 
some parents have the full quota of labor, which their mistaken 
views of education or their avarice demands of their child, and 
could the pictures be afforded gratis, they would have nothing to say. 

Another class believe in the utility of pictures, but differ great 
in their views of the extent to which the system should be poo 
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Some suppose that they should be confined to the mere illustration 
of science ; others think they may be studied, as so many lessons 
of themselves. There are some, also, who would use engravings 
of a good character to cultivate the taste, the imagination, and the 
habits of attention and observation. 

I am well acquainted with a father, who selects from books and 
periodicals the best engravings he can find, pastes them into a 
book, and presents them to his infants, as soon as they will pay 
them the least attention. He has found that when they come to 
go abroad among objects of which they have before seen repre- 
sentations, they observe them with much more interest than they 
would otherwise have done. Besides this, they return to the study 
of their pictures on a future occasion, with new interest and in- 
creased delight. Sometimes the mere infant will study its picture 
book silently, for an hour together. 

Again, there is another and a very numerous and increasing class 
of the community, whose great object, in the use of engravings, 
seems to be to amuse. All books, papers, periodicals, school- 
rooms, and even parlors are to be strewed in profusion with pic- 
tures, not so much to illustrate science, or cultivate taste, imagina- 
tion, or the mental faculties, as to please ; or as some of them say, 
‘to make children happy.’ They are willing they should study, 
but the objects to which they would have their attention directed, 
are only such as can be observed and studied as mere play. ‘They 
are wholly opposed to pressing upon the juvenile attention, that 
which is not first made alluring by pictures, or conversation, or 
both. 

In conformity with the views of this portion of the community, 
a considerable number of writers have turned their attention to the 
art of juvenile book-making. ll children’s books, even those of 
the gravest character, and for the gravest purposes, must be highly 
embellished, often with the richest engravings. Ordinary cuts will 
not answer. And books without any cuts, meet with a reception 
still less favorable. 

Foremost in the list of those who have forwarded the picture 
system is the popular author under the fictitious name of Peter 
Parley. This author, while he has written some books in a most 
excellent style, and led many minds into the same track, has pub- 
lished others which, were it not for their engravings, would neither 
instruct, or amuse; and some which would obviously mislead. 

Those who measure everything by what they call its utility, 
declaim loudly against all this, . ‘Let the course be pursued a 
few years longer,’ say they, ‘and our youth are ruined.’ ‘ Even 
now,’ they continue to observe, ‘ children will not read as they once 
did. If a book is not ‘ full of pretty pictures,’ it is untouched. 
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Even a school book which does not abound with them, has no 
charms.’ 

But the evil, it is added, has gone further. They will not stud 
anything, however beautified, as they once did. ‘The book whic 
is set off with the finest engravings, is not now studied with half 
the intensity of interest with which books were, thirty years ago, 
which had no pictures, When just received, the pictures are run 
over hastily, and perhaps, some of the shortest stories or articles 
partially perused. It is then thrown aside ; or if its lessons are 
resumed, it is only as drudgery, or with the same disrelish with 
which the epicure returns to plain food, after having lived a con- 
siderable time on delicacies. 

It is insisted that even adults are, in some measure, affected 
with the same form of mental disease. The cry for short chap- 
ters, in the gravest works and on the gravest subjects, short arti- 
cles in the newspaper. and the magazine, short prayers and short 
sermons, is supposed to be increased, if it is not produced, by the 
picture system. Nothing will go down now, we are told, till it is 
highly seasoned, to please the caprice of a capricious palate and 
stomach. 

While, however, we admit the justness of many of these views, 
and regret the existence in the public mind of any disposition to 
confound study and play, — business and relaxation, — we cannot 
admit that all the mischief alluded to arises from this source — the 
picture mania. We believe that the injudicious portions of Parley’s 
books, and of others of a similar stamp, have had their influence. 
But we believe that much of the evil lies deeper than all this, even 
in the domestic and social habits. Artificial wants have multiplied 
disproportionally to the means which most families enjoy of grati- 
fying them. ‘This involves parents in a perpetual whirl of occu- 
pation, which leaves neither time, nor strength, nor disposition for 
thought. Sometimes several occupations are followed. Almost 
nothing is read but the newspaper ; and nothing but business, and . 
fashions, and amusements, conversed upon. Under such circum- 
stances, in a moral and intellectual atmosphere so unfavorable, how 
can the love of knowledge or the habit of thought be implanted ? 
Or if implanted by the labor of the teacher, how can it thrive ? 

When we look at the actual condition of most families in this 
busy, money-making, money-seeking, community, — even chris- 
tian families — we cease to wonder at the unwillingness to, study, 
of which so many of our most thorough teachers of common, sab- 
bath, and high schools complain. There is room, it seems to me, 
to account for it all, were there no serious charges to bring against 
the picture system. And Iam even inclined to think, that the 
picture system, is only the natural but noxious growth of a soil 
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already prepared by parental mistake and neglect. Still its ten- 
dency, in some instances, whether it shall be found to sustain the 
relation of cause or of effect, is most unhappy: and it becomes the 
intellectual no less than the moral guardians of the rising genera- 
tion to arrest the evil, if possible — before it bears off like a mighty 
flood, every vestige of that national character for which we 
were once preéminent. X. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 
NO. Iv. 


READING AND STUDY. 


In my last number I addressed myself to all classes of the com- 
munity on the importance of continuing and perfecting our educa- 
tion by continuing the habits of observation which we began in in- 
fancy, and thus of gaining experience. I closed by urging the 
necessity of reading, in order to avail ourselves of the experience 
of others, as well as to guide and correct our own observations. 
By resorting to Books we may gain more than a thousand lives would 
enable us to acquire by personal observation ; and may learn much 
that it is impossible to acquire except from the records of the past. 
However great the value we place on experience, it cannot 
then be complete without books. It is idle to despise book learn- 
ing. Be not so vain as to think that you know enough to neglect 
what others have learned before you. If your own Observation 
and Experience are worth something, the Observation and Expe- 
rience of others are worth much more ; and your own is mainly 
valuable because it prepares you to learn by that of others. If a 
man will, he may improve by his own; but if he will, he may 
improve a thousand fold more by a due use of the Experience and 
Observation of others. He may see with ten thousand eyes, work 
with ten thousand hands, and have ten thousand lives, who by 
reading’, does in one single life, take in as far as he can, the wis- 
dom and skill of other men of his own and all past times. This 
is true certainly to us, who have, in our own English language, a 
key to the whole store of ancient and modern wisdom. 

Yer, to the knowledge and skill, which may be derived from 
books, your own observation and experience must prepare the way. 
It is only by your own, that you can understand and apply the ob- 
servation and experience of others. Without it you may read, 
either to forget, or only to retain a mass of lumber in disorder and 
VOL. 1¥.— NO. V. 18 
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confusion. If you rightly use your own opportunities of observa- 
tion and experience, you will be prepared to survey every subject 
to which you may wish to apply the observation and experience of 
others: and in every case, will but enlarge by books, the knowl- 
edge which, without them, you have begun to obtain. Thus the 
knowledge accessible without books, prepares us for that which 
books afford, and that afforded by books does but direct, guide, 
extend, and perfect, that which is gained without them. What is 
Arithmetic, but calculation perfected from our first thoughts of 
number and quantity : from our first observation and experiment 
that two and two make four, or two from three leave one? Whai 
is Geography but extending the knowledge of place, which you 
gained in the first observations and experiments of infancy and 
childhood ; — or Chemistry, but a nicer, fuller view of the secret 
principles of nature, of which you have taken some notice in the 
growth and decay of plants and animals, in heat and cold, in water 
and steam, in soap-making, bread-making, boiling, baking, brew- 
ing ;——in the most common operations of nature and art? Or 
what is Natural History, but a fuller view of what you have observ- 
ed of the forms, structure, habits, relations of the plants and ani- 
mals around you ;— or Natural Philosophy, but the science which 
you put in practice in every motion of your body — which you ap- 
ply, or see applied, in all the labors and arts of life? The hoe, 
the plough, the spade, the well-sweep, or wheel, or pump, are all 
concerned in Natural Philosophy, as truly as the complicated ma- 
chinery, moved by water or steam. What again is History, of all 
nations and of all times, but a larger view of what you have taken 
notice of, in yourselves or others? Certainly ‘ book knowledge ’ 
is the best aid to knowledge without books ; and knowledge with- 

- out books the best aid to *‘ book knowledge.’ Man cannot be wise 
according to the capacity of his rational nature, without the wis- 
dom of other men. Neither can the wisdom of other men make 
that man wise, who brings not what he reads, to the test of his 
own observation and experience. 

But reading brings you to more than the experience and obser- 
vation of other men and other times. One book there is, rich in 
the history of men — of individuals and nations, — which with that 
history, reveals all that most concerns man to know; as the word 
of Him who knoweth all things. Tux Bisze reveals the great 
principles of our duty and welfare, now and forever, more clearly 
than we could find them out by any length of existence — or by 
the history of men and nations for any duration of their being. It 
gives the experience and observation of men, as far as it can, and 
then supplies the defect of that communication, from the stores of 
infinite wisdom and knowledge. Let us be thankful that we can 
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learn something from our own observation and experience ;— that 
we can learn something from the observation and experience of 
others ; but more thankful still for the word of our Father in 
Heaven, which meeting what we have felt and seen, is, in matters 
of our highest need, above and beyond all the observation and ex- 
perience of men. The Bible is to us, what the instruction of 
rents is to their children; or of teachers to their pupils, or of 
ooks of science to beginners. It meets us with lessons suited to 
our observation and experience, and requires our faith in the as- 
cending steps which it opens before us. We listened to our parents 
when they opened before us the path of life. We followed our 
teacher, and our book, when we were required to believe in the 
numerous principles of science, until our faith was turned to 
knowledge in our progress. Let us in like manner proceed from 
our observation and experience of good and evil, to learn what the 
Infinitely Wise teaches us in regard to this life, and the life to come, 
until at length our religious faith may be turned to knowledge. 
In order, however, to the improvement of our minds and hearts, our 
reading must be study, or rather observation. All men grow up and 
live amidst opportunities of observation and experience, but with 
what different results! How little, forthe most part, do they learn. So 
multitudes read — with as little profit, as if they read not. be 
read thousands of pages ina year, tens of thousands in their. life 
time, yet grow very little or nowiser. They had eyes and no eyes, 
alike in all their intercourse with men and things, and in all their 
perusal of books. They neither think nor act to better purpose, 
for themselves or others, for all they have seen, felt or read. 
What a pity to. live so long, to see, hear, feel, try, and read so 
much in vain !— as if a child after two years activity and diligence, 
were toremain still like an infant of a month old !— or asif a youth 
after being schooled a dozen years, would be found with no more 
knowledge and skill than a child of two years old! What a pity — 
after the observation and experience and reading of fifty years — 
to have the wrinkles of age, and the knowledge and skill of a mere 
young man! In order to make reading the means of improvement, 
and by it to perfect observation and experience, you must study 
Let me give an instance which will make my meaning plain. 
Suppose a boy of fourteen, to take the Arithmetic for the first 
time. It is a small book, of two hundred pages. He can easily 
read it —_ in a day or two; but would this reading do him 
any good? Why has he gained nothing by reading his Arithmetic 
through in two days —every word and figure — from beginning to 
end? Plainly, because he has not studied it. He must indeed 
read his Arithmetic, but it is a sort of reading which he cannot fin- 
ish in two days. He cannot read it to purpose without taking 
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months for the task; and even then he must study it; that is, he 
must read it with such attention and in such,order that he may 
understand what he reads, with such repetition as will fix in his 
mind what he reads, and with such reflection as shall enable him 
to use his knowledge. ‘The same course is required, in all books, 
if we would read to purpose—if by reading we would become wiser 
and better. All books will not require equal time, or attention, 
or repetition, or reflection ; but each must have its share ; or hun- 
dreds of books may be read in vain. 

Nothing can be learned, no art can be acquired, without atten- 
tion. Nothing has been. In infancy you gave attention to the 
voice, that you might hear exactly the words you would understand, 
and learn to speak ; and to the lips and tongue and mouth, that 
you might see exactly the motion of the organs of speech. You 
gave attention when you learned to write, or read, or cypher. At 
this moment, I am taking a lesson on the importance of attention. 
I am sitting in a room where a Music teacher is giving lessons on 
the Piano-Forte, without giving attention. But just now, I heard 
the pupil say, ‘I had to stop and think,’ i. e. ‘I had to give at- 
tention. Now the Piano rings again. But hark! the teacher’s 
voice.~ ‘ You are wrong, you did not attend, you must not be in a 
hurry, you must give attention.’ 

But to attention you must add repetition; you must do over 
and over again ; you must practice until ‘ practice makes perfect.’ 
You must repeat ovservation, experience and reading, until the 
truth be distinctly perceived, and the habit fixed. 

But attention and repetition must be in such order as is fitted to 
the condition of the faculties. The child must not attempt what 
is suited only to manhood, nor the ignorant what is suited only to 
the more learned. ‘The first lesson in Arithmetic should not be 
the rule of three, or the square root; and if it be, attention and 
repetition will be in vain. ‘The first attempt of an apprentice 
should not be to make the article which belongs only to a master 
of the trade. The reading book of a novice should not be that 
which cannot be understood without years of previous study. ‘I 
bought,’ said one of the wisest and most learned men, ‘ when lL 
was in college, Young’s Night Thoughts and tried to read them, 
and gave them up in despair because I could not comprehend 
them. I laid them by several years, and read them at length with 
ease and great delight, because my mind had become prepared.’ 
Read then, — study then, —in order. Let the next be indeed the 
next. 

‘ The purest way for a learner,’ says Locke, ‘is not to advance 
by jumps and large strides, —let that which he sets himself to 
learn next, be indeed the next; i. e. as nearly conjoined with what 
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he already knows as possible ; let it be distinct, but not remote 
fromit. Let it be new, and what he did not know before, that the 
understanding may advance ; but let it be as little at once as may be, 
that its advances may be clear and sure. ll the ground that it 
gets in this way, it will hold. This distinct and gradual growth in 
knowledge is firm and sure ; it carries its own light with it, in every 
step of its progression, in an easy and orderly train.’ 

But to attention—repetition—order—reflection must be added, in 
order to profit by observation, experience and reading. It is im- 
possible to tell how much reflection there is in infancy, or how much 
it aids infant observation and experience, because every one forgets 
that early portion of his own life. Yet it is plain that infants must 
improve themselves as rational creatures, i. e. by the exercise of 
their thoughts. This explains the twofold improvement which 
we perceive, viz. in each particular matter which they learn, and 
in those rational powers which at every moment must direct their 
observation and experience. The infant on its mother’s lap, or on 
the floor, looking, hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling, trying its hands 
and feet, is not a mere animal ; neither does it belong to the idle- 
minded class of human beings, which is made up always of its el- 
ders. Its mind is as busy as its body ; while it inwardly reflects 
upon the use and abuse of all it meets with. 

In infancy (let us be thankful for the wise arrangement of heav- 
en), reflection is spontaneous. If it is not a contradiction to say 
so, God has given to infancy the instinct of willing and active 
thoughts, which ceases not until reason has grown strong enough 
for free thought, choice, decision. Thenceforth, it must invigorate 
and perpetuate itself. Reflection must thenceforth exist of choice 
decision, and self-government. The field of observation and ex- 
perience must, in a word, be voluntarily studied. All books of 
knowledge must be studied. The book of revelation must be 
studied, with attention, repetition, just order, and with the reflec- 
tion of reasonable beings, that we may learn the use and the abuse 
of all that comes before us. 

What shall we say now, of ‘ common schools and common educa- 
tion?’ Are not ‘ men and things ’ before the‘ peopLE,’ and may not 
each one improve without limit, by observation, and experience, and 
reading? What else can hinder any one, but his having eyes and 
no eyes, ears and no ears, senses and no senses, faculties and no 
faculties, books of every science and no reading, and no studying, 
the book of books and no heart to search it, to meditate upon it 
and apply to their proper use the blessed principles it contains ? 
Alas, what is liberty to the idle-minded !—what the privilege of 
being an American and a Republican, to those who will not im- 
prove by observation, experience and reading? What the blessing 
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of being rational and immortal, to those who will not seek the 
wisdom of reasonable and immortal beings ? 





(For the Annals of Education.] 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Mucu has been said, within a few years, of the importance of 
School Libraries. Like every other proposed innovation upon 
ancient usage, they have had, and still have, both advocates and 
opponents. 

heir opponents insist that children read by far too much 
already ; that he would be doing them more good who should 
lessen the amount of their reading than he who should increase _it. 
That the reading of so many books will increase the feverish state 
of the mind, already too visible, and draw off the attention from 
severer studies. 
_ The friends of school libraries say, that instead of interfering 
with other studies, facts show that other things being equal, the 
general progress will be the greater for it; and that a good library 
proves, in some measure, a substitute—-a cheap one too, — for 
vicious amusements. 

Now is it not obvious that both of these views may be correct ? 
Admit that children read too much, is this an argument against 
furnishing them with a new setof books, better assorted and selected, 
and might not this course, under judicious management by parents 
and teachers, secure the great point which the opponents of libra- 
ries suppose is defeated, that of leading them to read better books, 
and fewer in number; and at the same time, reading them. more 
thoroughly? Admit, too, the feverish state of the public mind ; is 
there any way of correcting it but by appropriate food or remedies, 
applied to the mind itself ? 

To starve the mental stomach entirely, — will it not be to induce 
excess at the first opportunity? Surely there is a medium between 
starvation and gluttony. And will not school libraries, well select- 
ed, with a reference to their intellectual and moral tendency, be 
most likely to correct that morbid or feverish tendency in the 
public taste, which it must be admitted is too obvious? 

The points of difficulty will be, in making the selection and 
the loans. How to contrive a plan which shall be satisfactory to 
pupils whose rights are equal, and at the same time secure to each 
P dividual, at each drawing, the book best adapted, at that period, 
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to promote his mental and moral progress, is no easy task. But 
if this can be overcome — (and under the guidance of judicious 
teachers it probably may) the effects of School Libraries iust it is 
believed be most happy. 

Teachers’ Librarves have been long agorecommended. In this 
day of fancied improvement in Education it is strange that a sub- 
ject like this should require to be urged ; and yet nothing can be 
more obvious than its necessity. In making this remark in this 
place it was our object to suggest the importance of adding to each 
school library for the pupils, a few books for teachers. Unfortu- 
nately, there are not a very large number specially intended for 
them. If every school cannot afford even this small number, let 
the Library in the centre of the town, or the Lyceum library, contain 
them, and let teachers have access to their use. We believe, too, 
that most teachers would derive great aid in fulfilling their arduous 
and responsible task, by reading the books designed for their pu- 
pils. It often happens that a parent or a teacher will derive quite 
as much benefit from a well written book for children, as from one 
designed for his own use. He will also be prepared, in this way, 
to converse with those pupils who read them, and ascertain how 
thorough has been the perusal. 

These remarks on School Libraries were elicited by reading, in 
the Lynn Weekly Messenger, an account of the Library in a ward 
of thattown. ‘This library contained, at that time, nearly two hun- 
dred volumes. It was collected chiefly by the contributions of 
individuals — often of those who derived no benefit from that par- 
ticular school. 

In addition to these contributions, each scholar who is a member 
of the school, pays at least one cent a month; and some more. 
A few books were also presented to the Library ; and during the 
past year, the committee contributed five dollars. 

Besides the library, the school has, for two or three years, been 
furnished with apparatus of various kinds, a black board, maps and 
charts, periodicals, &c. Among the maps and charts, mentioned, 
are fourteen maps of different counties on pasteboard ; and among 
the periodicals, twenty copies of the Juvenile Rambler were taken. 
It should also be observed, that considerable attention has been 
paid by the school to Geology ; and the pupils have collected many 
specimens, both in Lynn and elsewhere. 

It is stated, that a third part more knowledge is acquired, in the 
same space of time, since the use of a library, apparatus, periodi- 
cals, &c. ‘ Most of the scholars feel a deep interest in perusing 
the library books, and are able to give a pretty correct account of 
their contents.’ 

Weare sorry the writer does not state the manner of distribu- 
ting the books, as we conceive that much of their usefulness will 
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depend on this circumstance ; and facts of this kind, as affording 
the results of experience, are highly useful. But without this, the 
account of an experiment of this kind not only illustrates the sub- 
ject we had selected for our remarks, but deserves, of itself, a place 


in the * Annals of Education.’ 





CHALMERS’ REMARKS ON THE LOCALSYSTEM. 


A work was published in numbers, several years since, by Dr 
Chalmers, entitled, ‘The Christian and Civil Economy of large 
Towns’, which well deserve the attention of all who are endeavor- 
ing to do good, in any form, to a large population. He urges, that 
whether we attempt to supply the bodily necessities of men, or 
their intellectual and moral wants, it is important to adopt a local 
y Est He proposes, that in all beneficent efforts, a town or city 
should be divided into districts, each’ of which should be assigned ex- 
clusively to an individual, or committee, to be explored and supplied 
as the object may require. The general and obvious advantages 
are; that in this way all the suffering or want will be discovered, — 
that none will be neglected for want of some responsible agent — 
that the agents themselves will fee] deeper interest in a field which 
they cultivate constantly and permanently, — that they will be- 
come better qualified by their knowledge of the people to operate 
in the best manner, — und that they will have a great advantage, in 
gaining the confidence and affections of those with whom they 
are conversant. 

The 09 was applied in Glasgow, to the subject of instruction 
both in Sunday and day schools for the poor ; and in looking over 
our papers, we find the following summary of remarks on this sub- 
ject, made by Dr Chalmers, at Edinburgh, in conversation with the 
Editor, several years since. We present them to our readers as 
they were noted at the time. 


‘The Local System is chiefly valuable as it searches every cor- 
ner, and brings every child under its influence. It is cultivating a 
small portion of ground thoroughly, instead of scattering the seed 
over a large tract. It is‘giving an example of what culture can do, 
to stimulate all around to action. It has the advantage of prox- 
imity. It enlists the gregarious feeling in its support. It flatters 
the pride of the parent, or conciliates his good will. It is gene- 
rally effectual in bringing out nine-tenths of the whole teachable 


Bs mserpe of the whole two hundred inhabitants.’ ‘There are 
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bath schools of thirty children, generally one to every district.’ 
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‘One teacher is employed for each school, usually an humble 
man. He is found fully sufficient. If a sufficient number of 
teachers cannot be obtained, begin with asmaller district, and extend.’ 

‘It is not made the great object to cultivate the memory. On this 
ground, DrC. prefers Watts’s Cuschiite He would never carry the 
memory beyond the understanding. Ovwven’s school gave him new 
views, as to the capacity of the young mind. He does not see any 
ground for continuing in religion the rote system, which is abandoned 
on other subjects. He does not require over one verse to be com- 
mitted tomemory a Sunday. As to storing the mind with passages, 
he believes learning a verse, or reading a chapter daily will be 
as effectual in furnishing topics. He does not see the advantage of 
continuous narrative.* 

‘There are four day schools, (in Glasgow) on this plan, two of 
which are devoted to reading. ‘Twoothers are commercial schools, 
and teach writing and accounts. Each master is compelled to 
spend four hours daily for his school in these branches: During 
the remainder of the day, he has the building to use for instruction 
in other branches, and the people are thus led on to the higher 
grades of instruction.’ 





[For the Annals of Education.) 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 
NO. II. 


Berore I proceed to. speak of my individual experience, — on 
one subject, I would earnestly address youthful teachers. 

There is acommon, and at a first and cursory view, a very 
natural opinion, prevalent among men, that the respectability, 
dignity, and even importance of an Instructor, depend on the stud- 
ies, and the ages of his pupils, consequently, that those who fit boys 
for college, or instruct young persons in the superior branches of 
education, are highest on the scale of teachers ; and that the younger 
the children, and the less they learn, the less important and dignified 
is the station they enjoy.t | Now I would beg leave to reverse this 


*The thought suggested by his remarks was, that a principle deeply 
rootedin the understanding or the conscience, is more likely to be efficacious 
than a sentence imprinted onthe memory. The radiations from a single point of 
truth or a single passage of Scripture will produce more valuable light, than the 
crossing, interfering rays from many. — Ep. 


t A short time after I opened a school, composed of quite young children, I 
received a letter from a very intelligent friend who was preceptor cf a larga 
seminary in the West, in which I found the following remark : ‘ Iam sorry to hear 
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order ;— and | trust the reasons I can offer, with examples I may 
hereafter adduce, will suffice to show, that the opinion, is not only 
a false one, but pregnant with danger and mischief, not only to 
the teacher but to the taught. 

As a comparison, though a most imperfect and pee wee one, 
let us suppose the artizans employed in laying the foundation 
of a building were told, or persuaded themselves, that their office 
was a very humble or unimportant one — that as they only worked 
on the lowest parts of the great design, and on parts which when 
the edifice was completed, would no longer be visible, they were 
not obliged to take particular pains with their work, except to ac- 
complish it as quickly as they can—in what manner, is of little 
importance. But is not the whole superstructure to be raised upon 
this very foundation? Are not the form and size of the building 
determined by it; and does not its strength, and duration, and value, 
depend greatly, if not entirely upon it? This, however, as has 
been before observed, is a very imperfect comparison, for the ma- 
son may perhaps go through his task, and perform it well, without 
knowing the whole design of which his work makes a part ; he 
may do it mechanically, and with his attention confined to it alone. 
But the teacher of young children should see the whole course before 
them ; he should have a clear and a correct knowledge of all the 
details of the edifice which he is assisting to raise. He is, in com- 


you are devoting your time end talents to an A B C school; you might do some- 
thing better.’ By this time I was just beginning to find out what an A BC school 
was, or rather what it might and ought to be; and being of acontrary opinion, I 
answered my correspondent accordingly. 


[That our readers may know something more of our correspondent, we subjoin 
the following extract from a letter. 

‘I have longsince given up the labors, and the trials, and the privileges, and the 
rewards peculiar to school keeping, circumstances having rendered it as impera- 
tive a duty to resign as to assume it. The occupations in which I am at present 
engaged, still leave me some time to devote to pursuits unconnected with them; 

. lam desirous that it should be productive of something possibly useful to 
others.’ 

We would add,'that, for ourselves, we think that the view of one who has with- 
drawn from the excitements and bustle of the school room, and looks back, and 
looks on as a mere spectator, is to say the least, not less likely to be right than 
that of those whose personal feelings are still concerned. We earnestly com- 
mend to the attention of our readers, the first sentiment of this article. We con- 
sider the error it attacks as serious. We believe that it must be eradicated before 
our schools can be placed on the proper basis. We believe that careful observers 
will bear us out in the opinion that there are ten men qualified, as society now 
is, to address a public assembly, for one who is capable of speaking with effect to 
a collection of children. And thus it must ever be, so long as it is considered a 
trivial, easy, childish employment—so long as the foundation is deemed less im- 
portant than the superstructure. Better deprive the youth of competent instruc- 
tion, than the child, ifeither is necessary ; for the youth is capable of instructing 
himself, if the proper means be placed in his ban —Ep.] 
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parison with other teachers, like a traveller who should undertake 
to point out the way for a great distance to some stranger inquiring 
of him, when compared with another who should attempt to des- 
cribe the route to the place, from one much nearer to it. The first 
certainly requires a far more thorough acquaintance with the road, 
more clear and distinct ideas of the journey as a whole, he should 
have a more familiar idea of the objects in his mind’s eye, and 
more distinctness of delineation in his descriptions of them, than 
one who is preparing the stranger to go from a shorter distance, — 
if, for no other reason, because if he should set out on a wrong 
track, he would have the more steps to retrace. Though it may 
be justly said, that the pupil goes but a small part of his journey 
by the direction of his early teacher, yet during that short time, 
impulses may and ought to be given him, which will continue to 
operate through life. The stimulus to many an after important 
step, to many an excellent resolution, or virtuous triumph, whose 
source is hidden even from his own perception, may arise from the 
moral and intellectual incentives received at what is called, in con- 
tempt, an A B C school: and what responsibility does the convic- 
tion bring, that if good seeds are not planted, some injurious ones, 
whose effects are equally unnoticed and unknown by the hand which 
perhaps thoughtlessly scatters, them ; may, nay must, be implanted? 
No period of our progress, however short, from infancy to our graves, 
passes unmarked by some strong influences. ‘They may nourish 
and improve the mind, as the dews, the rains and the snows fertil- 
ize the earth ; or they may blight and destroy its best capacities, 
like the worm, or the noxious vapors which prevent vegetation, or 
produce poisonous plants; while the causes are equally hidden 
from all but the great Creator. 

Certainly, then, the instruction as well as the care of early child- 
hood is all essential, and should be intrusted only to those who are 
aware of its importance, and humbly, yet with confidence, acknowl- 
edge its responsibility. And yet how can this be, if the world 
attaches little or no consequence to it; if the teacher is led to 
think that his first school is merely a sort of experiment in which 
he may try his hand, and that if he finds himself successful, he 
may hope for something better and higher? How can it be, if pa- 
rents consider it of so little importance as to think and to say, as I 
have a thousard times heard them ; —‘ Why, really, I cannot give 
an extravagant price for the schooling of so young a child ;? or, ‘It 
is not of so much consequence, you know, what school he attends 
now, he is so young. I shall soon send him to a higher one.’ And 
these observations were from parents, otherwise sensible, intelligent, 
and deeply interested for the welfare of their children. If, I say, 
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the great mass, even among the most cultivated and morally wise 
ersons, entertain such opinions as these, how can different ones 
expected, from those who undertake this comparatively difficult 
office? Their motives must necessarily be personal ones, and 
though possibly of a pure nature, yet quite unconnected with the 
degree of good or evil they may unconsciously effect. Other and 
better views, if they come at all, must come afterwards. 

Here I would beg to observe, that I do not refer to ‘ Infant 
Schools,’ commonly so called, for their importance is of a differ- 
ent order, and stands on a different ground from those of which I 
speak, and are besides, but of recent origin. | have not sufliciently 
investigated the subject to speak of their relative or even actual 
value, though it strikes me strongly that the parent, if capable and 
favorably situated, is the fittest guardian for his child’s tender 
mind, until old enough to begin what is termed school-education ; 
but if not, (and on this point I speak with confidence,) at least let 
an Infant School be confined to the infant age, to three or at most’ 
four years; for I know, by sad experience, the ill effects on the 
minds of children who have continued at these schools long after 
that period, of which I shall hereafter have occasion to speak. 

Among those things which I learned only by experience, on which 
I would venture to advise young teachers, is the importance of re- 
ceiving pupils of as nearly the same age as possible. ‘This, and 
the following remarks, refer, of course, to private schools only. 
I do not mean exactly an equal number of years, but I mean 
only that the elder, and younger, and middling classes, should not be 
together at the same school. So convinced did I become, of this, 
that as I began to instruct little children, I could never afterwards 
be induced to take those of more advanced age and attainments. 
Had I done so, I should certainly have given up the younger ones; 
and the facts which proved this to my mind, I shall, perhaps, here- 
after, be enabled to specify. Another plan which I would advise 
is, that as soon as practicable, the number of pupils collected should 
be small and limited. I know custom has made it appear very 
strange and somewhat preposterous, perhaps, thus to limit the num- 
ber in a school for young children, but it is because the employment 
is considered of such trifling importance. ‘Oh! you can as well 
teach thirty, as twentyfive or twenty,’ is the common remark ; how 
very erroneous, every conscientious and zealous teacher can aflirm. 
That this plan is wondered or sneered at, is no argument whatever 
against it, if it be really right and proper. Exclusive of its ad- 
vantages in a worldly point of view, (for there is no common say- 
ing more true than that, where things are to be had with difficulty, 
they are most eagerly sought, certainly by those who reflect least 
on the subject, and these unhappily, make up the larger class of 
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those who send their children to school,) there are others I would 
particularly desire to point out. One is, that a teacher is able, in 
that case, to preserve much greater regularity and order than where 
the changes among the pupils are incessant, and where new faces 
are consequently ever interrupting the attention of the little stu- 
dents; and this order and regulatity are more necessary to the 
well being of a school and its teacher, than either are generally 
aware. Another weighty reasor in favor of this practice, is, that 
the instructor is not obliged to class his scholars so much. He 
can pay more particular attention to each mind, and discover its indi- 
vidual capacity, corporeal as well as mental, for sometimes the 
one depends in a great measure upon the other. He will then be 
enabled to adapt his teaching to the peculiar need of each little 
intellect, and not be in danger of demanding too much of some, 
and not enough of others. 

It may be said, and justly, I fear, that the compensation consid- 
ered sofficient for the tuition of young children, is inadequate to 
the support of a Teacher, unless he receives a very large number. 
To this, in some respects, conclusive argument, I would only re- 
ply, that a reform in that point, in prevailing opinions, is very ne- 
cessary ; and that unless there are some to be found, properly in- 
formed on the subject, and disposed to promulgate higher and 
more correct views —these views can, of course, never be pro- 
mulgated — but fortunately for the teacher, however unhappily 
for mankind, there are other motives swaying men, besides those 
of moral advancement. [If a school be limited to a small number, 
it will soon have the credit of being what is called a select school, 
and as fashion is a powerful incentive to those who have no higher 
ideas on the subject, — and there are doubtless some who from a 
better motive, may really prefer to send their children to this se- 
leet schoo] — it will soon be found that a higher price is no barrier, 
and rather a help to success in this respect; and thus both objects 
will be attained. Of course [ mean to imply, that the school really 
has that moral worth which will enable it to maintain the stand it 
assumes, for, otherwise, sooner or later it will fall in the opinion, at 
least, of the wise and good. But the difficulty is, that the greater 
number of schools have not sufficient worth to support them; and 
if they stand, adventitious causes must account for the circum- 
stance. Yet this fact is a consequence, again, of the very effects 
of which we have been speaking ; and the evils constantly act and 
react on each other; — and it is the intention of the preceding 
remarks, to induce parents and teachers to view the different parts 
of this important subject in their true point of light. 

I would venture to suggest one more hint, while on the subject 
of selecting and arranging the kind of school of which I speak ; 
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it is, that the teacher should not take any assistants. ‘The propri- 
ety of this advice may at first appear doubtful, but I will give 
the reasons which appear to me conclusive, and then leave this 
int, with the others on which I have been writing, to the decis- 
ion of my readers. In the first place, if my previous assertions 
are correct, it would follow that no assistant could be needed; since 
a small, limited number, could be readily managed by one person. 
It must also be allowed, that uniformity of management, of disci- 
pline, of culture, is exceedingly spe to the young ; and even 
supposing the methods pursued, and the manner of pursuing them, 
to be equally good, allowing that the teachers perfectly agree, 
(which, if both were independent, conscientious, and zealous, 
would be very unlikely) — the very change, from one to the other, 
dissipates and puzzles the mind of the pupil. He is oftentimes 
occupied in trying to find out the road by which the one teacher 
came toaconclusion, as he may see it isa different one from 
that by which he has just been led; while the Instructor, uncon- 
scious of this, is endeavoring to carry him on to another point, or 
showing him the uses to be derived from that he has attained. 
This observation is equally applicable to the regulations and disci- 
pline, and I feel coniieis, after much reflection on the subject, 
that the conclusion to which I have arrived is a just one, — viz. 
that one teacher, in such a school, is better than two, or a dozen. 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood in the purport of the pre- 
ceding remarks and animadversions. My desire is to show that 
some of the prevailing opinions on many points of school disci- 
pline, instruction, and order, are erroneous ; and how and why they 
areso. 'The young teacher is burthened by many difficulties, which 
it requires all his self-command to meet, and his every virtuous ef- 
fort and resolution to strive against ; but it is better that he should 
be aware of them, and know which should be attributed to his 
own defective management, and which to circumstances beyond 
his entire control, perhaps, but which may be modified and their 
consequences rendered less injurious, if he be aware of and pre- 
pared for them. Nor do I, with regard to the plan and outward 
formation of the school, propose anything impracticable, or even 
difficult ; since 1, myself, was enabled to effect it, with entire suc- 
cess ; in what manner, and by what means, I will take the liberty 
to show in a future article, if I can presume on the interest and 
kind wishes of my readers. 
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[Forthe Annals of Education.]} 


ON THE CONNECTION OF LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


Ir is a common saying, that every class of society depends, for 
some portion of its happiness, upon the other classes of the civil 
system ; and that every individual, however insulated in feeling and 
devoted to self, derives a share of his enjoyments and advantages 
from his intercourse with others. This observation loses none of 
its force, when applied to the different institutions for education, 
through which we pass, in the successive stages of our progress 
toward manhood. The faults of the Primary School are preserved 
in the Academy ; the faults of the Academy extend to the Univer- 
sity. Although the professor who concentrates all his powers up- 
on one subject, may feel superior to the instructor, whose efforts are 
scattered over the humbler field of elementary science, it is upon 
him that he must ina great measure depend for the pleasure 
and success of his own labors. If the first elements of knowledge 
be imparted in a manner that excites the child’s curiosity, and calls 
into exercise all the powers of his mind, the principal of the Acad- 
emy will have only to cherish the flame, that his predecessors have 
kindled. And when, after an active pursuit of his academical 
course, the scholar reaches the halls of the University, the profes- 
sor will derive from the animation and interest of his pupil, a new 
animation, and a new interest, in revealing to his delighted eye the 
inner beauties of the temple, whose portal he had but reached. 
These also must he leave, and mingle with the active world that lies 
beyond. And here the habits which, roughly formed in the Pri- 
mary School, were cherished in the Academy, and received their 
last culture and bent at the University, will extend their influence 
to thousands, through the medium of commercial speculation, in 
the keen debates of the bar, or the grave precepts of the pulpit. 
Some, who have been guided by them to professional eminence, 
must, in the course of time, become related to a new gen- 
eration, in the solemn bond of parent and child. The principles 
that have influenced their own lives, will then be impressed upon 
the minds of their children; these, in turn, will transmit to their 
posterity the same rich Jegacy ; and thus the cord, that was first 
touched in the neglected hall of the Primary School, may vibrate 
onward to remote posterity. 

The order and arrangement, therefore, of every institution for 
education, becomes a subject of the greatest importance to every 
class of instructors, as well as to every class of society ; and he who 
draws closest the bonds of their natural union, will contribute most 
to the true interests of education. But obstacles and difficulties 
have accumulated to a degree, that must defeat the efforts, not only 
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of any single individual, but of any single institution. A long 
course of error has given them the sanction of experience, and the 
veneration of age. The path of the Primary School has long been 
marked out by iron-handed custom ; neither can the academical 
course pass beyond certain limits. ‘The inconvenience in the for- 
mer case, is comparatively slight; but leads, in the latter, to the 
most fatal results. 

In this country, where a profession is often chosen before the 
first elements of knowledge have been secured, the scholar gene- 
rally comes to the Academy, in order to prepare for the counting 
room, or ‘for College.’ If he be designed for the counting-room, 
he confines his attention to a few elementary studies, with a rapidly 
gained knowledge of which, he hopes to mingle equally and honor- 
ably with his fellow merchants. Neither is he guided in his choice 
of these, by any other considerations than those of immediate profit. 
Arithmetic, he can apply to his accounts ; Geography, to his con- 
nections with other countries; and a knowledge of one or two 
modern languages may give new facilities to this communication. 
But the cultivation of mind that secures real superiority in every 
profession, the discipline of reason that guides to correct decisions 
upon the old routes of commerce, and opens the way to the discov- 
ery of new, and, above all, the taste, that softens the rough- 
ness of commercial intercourse and tempers the love of gain by 
refining the feelings and purifying the heart — all these are sacri- 
ficed to his aversion to the labor of study, or his eager desire of im- 
mediate distinction. 

If a collegiate education be his object, he is directed to a cer- 
tain number of classic authors, through which he must pass before 
he can obtain admission. At this point, we find schools divided 
into two distinct classes. In one, the student lingers out a long and 
dreary course, wasting his best efforts by improper methods, and 
careless instruction. In the other, rapidity of progress is the great 
test of genius, and he who can prepare for college in a year, receives 
the highest rank. With his eyes fixed upon College, he commences 
_ the task. The grammar is mastered in a few lessons, and the aston- 

ished pupil hurries with bewildering pain, through every variety of 

declension, and conan, and grammatical form, He springs 
forward tothe second course, without stopping for breath ; and dashes 
through this with equal swiftness. His cry is still — Onward ! — his 
eye.is still fixed upon the goal, and his gaze grows more intense 
as he draws nearer to its bound. But no sooner is it gained, than, 
like the alpine traveller, he finds a new object beyond. This soon 
fixes his attention, he loses sight of the intervening space, and dizzy 
and confused with the rapidity of his course, he hurries by the 
first goal, with the same velocity that had marked his approach, 
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This picture may seem too highly colored ; but we fear there are 
but few instructors, who cannot bear witness to its truth. If the 
knowledge of Latin be presented to the student as the object 
of his labor, is he taught to write it, that he may feel the beauty 
of its idioms —to read, that he may store his mind with the noble 
thoughts of its classics, or improve his taste by an attentive study 
of its models? Or does he suppose that his task is accomplished, 
when the first definition of his lexicon is given for each word ; and a 
paragraph which he cannot understand in the original, is rendered 
into an English, equally unintelligible? The acquisition of a sci- 
ence is overlooked, and the accomplishment of a fixed task is 
made the object of study. Few students inquire how much they 
know of the language or science that they are studying, so long as 
the customary course of prescribed reading has been passed over. 
It matters not that they cannot point out to others, or feel them- 
selves, a single beauty of Virgil ; they can scan each line with math- 
ematical exactness. No matter that they cannot perceive the rich 
flow and harmonious arrangement of Cicero’s sentences ; they can 
parse them, word for word, and their ambition is satisfied : and al- 
though the mighty instruments of Newton and La Place lie rusting 
in their hands, they can answer every question, solve each theo- 
rem, and they ask for nothing more. 

The University is not less bound by the same circumstances. 
The scholars who present themselves for admission can seldom do 
more than read and parse the preparatory works. Many can scarcely 
do this, and know as little about the real sense of their text-books 
as if they had never read them. It is impossible that such stu- 
dents should enter upon an elevated course. The time that should 
have been given, to a thorough preparation in writing and reading 
the languages, has been wasted in a fatal attempt to hurry over 
certain authors ; and asa natural consequence of this course, the 
years which should be devoted to a study of the classics, for classic 
beauties, and of science fora scientific discipline of mind, must be 
bound down to the dictionary, and the grammar, and the very ele- 
ments of liberal study. And even if (as sometime happens) the 
University rejects such applicants, and sends them home to prepare 
anew, will their preparation be more perfect under the direction of 
the same guide, that has once formed them to habits of haste and 
superficiality ? They know but little of the force of intellectual 
habits who believe that it will—but little, of the fondness with 
which we cling to the path we have once pursued, or how the 
mind will go on believing, hoping, that it is in the right track, but 
unable to examine or estimate its progress, until the time for cor- 
rection is past. 

But if in this course, the instructor has only sacrificed his own 
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judgment to the urgent instances of parent and child, he can 
scarcely hope to receive his pupil once more under his care. If 
his application fail at one institution he will surely be received at 
another ; and thus under most circumstances, the student attains 
his chief object — ‘ admission to College.’ 

This false and fatal preparation, however, does not depend more 
‘upon an improper use of the course required, than upon some errors 
inherent in thecourse itself. It is generally supposed, that a College 
is an institution in which we can give a more perfect and graceful 
form to the materials that have been collected at school. No one 
looks for a perfect and extensive course of science, or expects that 
the student should have acquired that discipline of mind, and ex- 
tent of information, which can only be gained by years of active 
and diligent labor. But a general knowledge of the details of 
science, a thorough acquaintance with its leading principles, a 
foundation of rigid mental discipline, a taste for all that is beautiful 
in literature, and a familiarity with the feelings and nature of man, 
as they are revealed in the history of his actions, a bold, enlarged, 
inquiring mind, — these certainly should be the fruits of a liberal 
education. 

From what seed must they spring ?— A grammar rigidly exacted 
but seldom understood, because half its precepts can never be 
applied ?— a text-book chosen without regard to the knowledge and 
mind of the pupil, connected with facts of which he has never 
heard, referring to a hundred customs of which he is wholly igno- 
rant, and which, if it be understood at all, must be understood by 
intuition, because the train of its thought is too far in advance of its 
reader? Cana child understand the orations of Cicero, who would 
not understand the speeches of Webster? Can he translate the 
noble figures and labored expressions of Virgil, when the simpler 
diction of Dryden would be unintelligible? And yet the subject 
of Webster’s discourse, is also the subject of conversation at the ta- 
ble, and in the evening circle ; and every idea is made familiar, by 
allusions to objects and subjects that are familiar. The language 
of Dryden is the language of his daily exercises ; and many of 
its richest expressions are echoed in the glad tones of his youthful 
sports, or the free effusions of domestic intercourse. But the 
mind must be familiar with facts themselves, before it can under- 
stand the language that represents them; and no one can wonder 
that a child should stop, confused, before the thousand combinations 
of language and thought, that he meets in the classics, while his mind 
is still occupied in collecting the simpler ideas of daily life. Yet 
this is the situation of hundreds of our youth ; and Virgil and Cic- 
ero are given to boys, who, at best, know but the outlines of Ro- 
man history, and who must turn to the dictionary, or a translation, 
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at every step. O! ye inconsistencies of man, how large a space do 
ye still occupy in the history of his mind! Such is the beginning 
from which we expect noble results. We scatter our seed to the 
winds and still look for the blush of harvest ; we waste in discon- 
nected efforts the vigor and energy of life, and wonder that they 
no longer remain, when we have at last discovered their true appli- 
cation. 

We return therefore to our first position, that the connection be- 
tween school and college is so close, that every circumstance which 
affects the one, must necessarily extend to the other. As well 
might we expect the head to be clear, and prepared for thought, 
while every vein is burning with the heat of fever, as that one in- 
stitution should implant pure and vigorous principles, while 
another is wasting the powers of the mind, and corrupting the 
sources of itsenergy. A reform, therefore, must be general, if we 
would make it effectual. It must extend from the primary school to 
the University — it must spread throughout the whole of that im- 
portant period of life, in which the education of one human being 
is directed by the views of another. 





ON THE STUDY OF ANATOMY. 


We have recently received the following note from a gentleman 
at the South. 


[To the Editor of the Annals of Education. ] 


Some circumstances lately led my mind into a train of thought, 
some of which were new to me, and I venture with unfeigned 
deference, to submit them to you personally, and to your readers if 
you see fit. The subject of education occupies much of my 
musings ; and the particular point, the value of the knowledge 
of a subject hitherto almost entirely neglected in the in- 
struction of our children, I mean the knowledge of ourselves. 
This may be divided into many distinct branches, one of which is 
our material formation, which may still again be divided and subdi- 
vided, I know not to what extent. I was thinking of the utility of 
drawings, one example of which we have in ‘ The House I live in,’ 
in the Juvenile Rambler. It occurred to my mind that a real skel- 
eton, or parts of a skeleton, if they could be obtained, would be 
better than the best drawings, and indeed the very best kind of 
apparatus for a school ;— for instance a hand and arm, a foot and leg, 
or a skull. I thought the advantages of such furniture would be 
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great and various. It would afford instruction directly in anatomy, 
and what is still more important, would accustom our children to 
contemplate such subjects rationally, seriously, and minutely, and 
entirely take away that dread of such things, which we have re- 
ceived from our nurses. 

After I had gone so far, I went on with a number of bold 
inquiries, quite new tomy own mind. Such as, would it not be very 
beneficial, morally, religiously, intellectually, and practically, for 
the bodies of deceased persons, by consent of their friends, and 
their own previous approbation, to be publicly dissected, accompa- 
nied with appropriate lectures— and that all mystery, secrecy and 
reserve should be removed from every department of knowledge, 
that all might be accustomed to the true, philosophic examination 
of every truth, every reality, every material exertion, and mode of 
operation ; and every relation which the mind of the learner was 
capable of embracing understandingly. The inquiry is, whether 
all things should not be called by correct and appropriate names, 
the accurate import of which should be generally known. And 
whether this would not have a direct and strong tendency to pre- 
vent crime, and increase holiness and goodness, and instead of 
light, trifling, and injurious, to make men truly enlightened, serious, 
and benevolent ; and finally to advance the race of man with the 
greatest possible celerity, in its destined career of moral and physi- 
cal improvement. 

I have for the moment, I can hardly tell why, answered all the 
inquiries to my own mind, decidedly in the affirmative ; whether I 
am right or wrong, or whether I go too far, must be determined by 
greater light and experience. But whether right or wrong, I have 
a favor to ask as an individual, and an answer will, I think, be, of 
public utility. Can such articles as I first named, skeletons and 

arts of skeletons, be obtained, and what would be the cost of them? 
My present design is to have my school room and my dwelling 
furnished with every article I can afford, which is calculated to 
communicate instruction concerning this wonderful and most inter- 
esting creature, man. C. O. 















We consider the general object of our correspondent’s commu- 
nication highly important. There is no intrinsic difficulty in ac- 
complishing the first plan proposed, and we doubt not that the 
vender of apparatus, who shall embrace this among the objects of 
attention, will meet withample encouragement and remuneration. 
We do not know at present any regular mode of procuring parts of 
a skeleton ; but we hope this communication will call the attention 
of medical gentlemen to the subject, and induce them to aid in the 
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important step in education. We trust too that the premium pro- 
by the American Lyceum, for aclass-book on human phys- 
iology, to be awarded in October next, will lead to new interest on 
the subject, and furnish new openings for efforts of this kind ; for 
it was the intention of the movers of this plan, that the outlines of 
Anatomy as well as of Physiology should be embraced in the plan, 
as the necessary basis of physiological knowledge. It is not to be 
hoped that our schools would pursue these branches separately. 

In order to illustrate still farther the interest and simplicity of 
Anatomy as a study for youth, we have added another unpub- 
lished lesson from ‘'The House I live in.’ 

In regard to the publicity of dissections; our correspondent is 
stepping upon dangerous ground. Let him remember that our 
Creator has implanted within us feelings on subjects of this kind, 
which are intended to be the safeguards of moral purity. Let 
him recollect, that the nations which have broken down these 
barriers against evil, have become sinks of pollution; and that 
chastity has not long remained, after natural modesty has been 
banished, either in individuals or communities. On the ether 
hand, we admit that there is among us much of artificial modesty, 
which often unfits us for some of the most important duties of be- 
nevolent and active life, which perverts the conscience by leading 
us to associate the appointments of the Creator with the guilt of 
crime, which confounds knowledge with crime, which leads to the 
concealment of facts of vital importance to the health, and purity, 
and life of the young. In some instances within our knowledge, 
this ignorance has led to the very vice it was intended to prevent, 
and in one, tomania and suicide! We tremble too when we read, 
that nothing which ‘ maketh a lie’ shall enter into heaven, and then 
recollect the amount of this crime produced by this ‘ artificial mod- 
esty ’ —the number of conscientious parents we have known, who 
would be guilty of falsehood without hesitation, under its impulse. 
Surely there is something wrong in this subject ; for truth and duty 
must be consistent with themselves. 





ON THE STUDY OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


To name this subject to an American scholar is to call up a 
blush for his country, Whether we consider the intrinsic beauty, 
and’ philosophical structure of the Greek language, or the noble 
models of reasoning, and eloquence and style which it furnishes, 
or its importance in the interpretation of that book by which we 
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believe that ‘Lire and Immortatity are brought to light’ — 
every argument which can be adduced for the study of a language 
not immediately necessary to the business of life, would seem to 
apply to the Greek, preéminently. And yet, the few scholars 
among us look in vain for companions in their labors or their 
pleasures ; and the multitude of graduated tyros, are compelled to 
confess and Jament their ignorance, or to palliate the shame by a 
sneer at antiquity. 

An admirable series of articles in the Quarterly Register of the 
American Education Society, and the lecture of Professor Felton 
before the American Institute, present with great force and be auty 
the arguments in favor of the cultivation of Greek literature. But 
with the question— ‘What good will it do?’— so constantly 
sounding in our ears, and with the constant argument of our coun- 
try that a study which does not promote directly, either wealth 
as one part of the community demand — or mei improvement, as 
another portion require, — is of no value, we feel little hope that 
they would convince any who are not yet persuaded of the im- 
portance of having a greater number of thorough Greek scholars 
among us. We will venture, however, to address to one of these 
parties, a portion of an eloquent appeal by Professor Stuart on the 
union of classical and sacred studies.* 

After urging upon his readers the necessity, in a christian nation, 
of comprehending the scriptures in the original, he insists that this 
knowledge should be spread among the laity, and not confined to 
the clergy —for he adds —‘ This has once been tried, and the 
shadow of death spread over the nations;’ and he thus meets 
those who admit this, and yet neglect classical studies. 

But what has all this to do with classic study ? Much; very much in- 
deed. The Bible is a revelation by language. To know what it teaches, 
language raust be studied and understood. The most important part of 
the Scriptures, is in the Greek language. Greek then must be understood 
in order to read it. But how is this to be accomplished? To read the 
New Testament only, can never give one such a knowledge of Greek, as 
to enable him to understand and interpret it with any good degree of rea- 
sonable confidence. The laws of Greek grammar and of Greek philolo- 
ay in general, must be made to bear upon the New Testament. When 

od speaks to men, it is in language such as men employ. It is subject, 
therefore, to the like rules and methods of interpretation. If this be not 
80, then a new revelation must be made in order to guide the interpreter. 
If it be so, then the more extensive one’s knowledge of Greek is, the 
better he can interpret the New Testament. There are hundreds of 
words and phrases in it, which can be fully understood and satisfactorily 
illustrated only from the Greek classics. With all the Hebraisms it con- 
tains, it contains alsoa great deal of classic Greek, i.e. Greek which in its 
idiom fully accords with that of the Greek classic writers. Unless mira- 


* Quarterly Register of the American Education Society. Vol. III. p. 164. 
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cles are to be wrought anew, then, how can any say that the Greek clas- 
sics need not be studied in order to interpret the New Testament? It is 
in vain to say this. There never was a good interpreter, there never can 
be, without such aknowledge. The nature of the case carries along with 
it a full demonstration of this. All right interpretation must be founded in 
the idiom, the usus loquendi of language. How can a man acquire this by 
studying only the New Testament, or even the Greek Testament and the 
Septuagint? It cannot be done. Those who know nothing by experi- 
ence may maintain that it can be; but those who speak from experience, 
must certainly know better. 


But parents and students will say —‘ What more can be done? 

Are not the most precious years of life completely absorbed by 
these studies? Is not the time, and often the vigor of our youth 
wasted away in reaching even that point of ignorance in the clas- 
sics, which is the subject of such bitter taunts?’ To this we must 
reluctantly answer in the affirmative ; and mourn over'that ‘ wea- 
riness, of the spirit as well as of the flesh, which so generally re- 
sults in the mere consciousness of mortifying ignorance. But the 
— naturally arises —‘ Is all this necessary? Is there no de- 
ect in the modes of instruction, which produces the waste of in- 
tellect?’? Some of our scholars will tell us—‘ Undoubtedly — 
There is not enough of hard study, not half enough of the gram- 
mar and lexicon and drill.’ But where or how is it practicable 
in our country to have more of these, without lamentable ruin of 
constitution, or that utter neglect of other studies which will make 
our young men mere magazines of philosophy ? 

But from other quarters we hear a more cheering reply.— ‘ Our 
methods of instruction are wrong. We have departed from the 
simplicity of nature, and we only pay the just penalty, in being 
left to grope our way in darkness ; or, if we reach the goal, to find 
the course long and painful.’ We are pointed to some of the first 
classical scholars of olden times in England,* to show that we 
have deviated even from ‘ the good old way’ of our country, on 
this subject. These eminent men forbid that tyros should com- 
mence with the abstract theory and forms of language, as we now 
do, a task which is rarely accomplished without painful and in- 
jurious compulsion, ‘They urge that the inductive plan should be 
adopted, that nature and the natural progress of the mind should 
be consulted, that it should be pursued in such a manner as to lead 
the pupil on by the interest of the study itself. This last point, all 
experience shows cannot be attained with most minds, without at- 
tending to the first— without furnishing the pupils first with so 
much of the material of the language as shall render it a pleasing 
medium for the acquisition of ideas, before he is repulsed with ab- 


* Annals of Education, Vol. 1V. pp. 19— 65, 
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stract rules and skeletons of forms, which he is not prepared to 
understand or apply. We would ask an objector, whether he who 
is familiar with our own language is not best able to understand its 
grammar — if, indeed, any other can be; and we would again 
ask, why the same familiarity with a foreign language should not be 
equally useful. With the application of these principles in the 
school of Fellenberg, and in the system of Jacotot, our readers were 
made acquainted in our first volume. The evil has been felt by 
many of our own public teachers, and the value of the remedy 
admitted. 

Some efforts have been made to apply to these principles in ele- 
mentary books. But until recently for the force of established 
habit, or the cry of ‘ Innovation ! Quackery ! ‘ superficial scholars!” 
from the ‘ censores literarum,’ little progress had been made. Pub- 
lic schools would not allow improvements, and private teachers 
would be discountenanced by many of our colleges, if they should 
venture upon it. 

Within a short period, the views to which we have referred, 
have been gaining ground. They are fully developed by Profes- 
sor Ticknor in reference to the modern languages, in his lecture 
before the American Institute of Instruction,* and have been ap- 
plied by him in the instruction of classes in the University of Cam- 
bridge. He observes ‘ They coincide with the suggestions made by 
Lord Bacon — and with the system pursued by ‘Bilton and Locke, 
and by the vast majority of skilful teachers in those parts of Eu- 
rope where Education, at the present time, is the best conducted 
and advanced the farthest.’ 

In a recent lecture before the American Institute, Professor 
Packard of Bowdoin College expresses the same views.t He ar- 
gues that the facts of language should be acquired like those of 
science, by selecting and arranging, and then reducing them to or- 
der ; and then deducing and illustrating the general law, which is 
then rendered at once intelligible and interesting. The irksome 
task of committing a grammar to memory as the first step in learn- 
ing a language, he considers not only useless, but injurious to the 
habits and mind of the pupil ; and he adds —‘ Iam not aware that 
a mode of proceeding so contrary to nature is now pursued by any 
enlightened instructor.’ Not wg” Bh nes since, it was made a 
question whether in republishing ‘Locke on Education,’ that por- 
tion which relates to this mode of instruction should not be omit- 
ted, in order to avoid exciting prejudice against the work! We 
rejoice at this happy change. 

In reference to the Greek we have hitherto known only two el- 


* Annals of Education Vol. ii. p. 49. 
t Lectures before the American Institute for 1833, p. 155. 
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ementary works on this plan. An introductory work, with an inter- 
linear translation, was published by Mr Johnson of Philadelphia, 
which, in skilful hands, might be rendered very useful. A simple 
collection of simple phrases, designed to illustrate in the usual 
grammatical order, the forms and rules and syntax of the language, 
was published by Professor Goodrich of Yale College; and we 
have known it used with success, in gaining a sufficient knowledge 
of that language to read the New Testament with ease, with very 
little instruction. 

Both of the works we have named, were designed rather as 
instruments, than directories, in a course of instruction ; and neither 
of them were fully adapted to self-instruction. In the ‘ Lessons in 
Greek, by T. Dwight,’ from which we have already made some 
extracts, the attempt is made to draw out in detail that inductive 
plan which is often so much misunderstood, and misrepresented ; 
and in such a form as not only to enable every intelligent instruc- 
tor to employ and extend it, but to permit all who desire it, to 
ascertain the amount of the difficulties which are considered as ob- 
structing every avenue to this noble, and to us, sacred language. 
We have already given it our welcome, as the first of this kind. 
Although it will naturally be expected to have the defects of a first 
essay, we believe it will be found worthy the examination of 
those who teach the elements of the language, as well of those who 
wish to pursue the study. That we have full ground for the re- 
mark, aside from all theoretical views, we think our readers will be 
satisfied by perusing the following letter, recently received from a 
lady in New York. 


New York, Aprit 5, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Annals of Education. 


‘ Dear Sirr—I have recently been so highly gratified by anew source 
of pleasure and improvement, which has been opened to me, that I can- 
not forbear asking the favor of making known to others, through your 
interesting journal, what I cannot but deem a valuable acquisition to 


- the young student, as well as to all who have any desire to penetrate 


the mysteries of Ancient Languages, but are kept from the undertak- 
ing by the dry and uninteresting, as well as tedious process, by which 
they must acquire them. Just one month since, I accidentally met 
with the lessons in Greek, recently published by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 
of this city. I had not at the time the most distant idea of studying 
the language, but was induced from mere curiosity to look at the first 
page. I became so much interested, that without being aware of the 
time that had elapsed, I found I had finished the first lesson, and 
ae that some interruption caused me to leave my 


The next day I resumed it with equal interest, and by devoting one 
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hour a day for the last month, to these books, I am now beginning 
to read the New Testament with ease and pleasure. Every step of 
my progress has been so interesting, that I have gone to the study 
entirely as a relaxation, and have learned to read the New Testa- 
ment, without having taken a single hour from any other employment ; 
that is, I have had no fized time for study, but have taken up my 
book at leisure moments ; and since I have commenced translating, 
I usually read a few verses before retiring to rest for the night, which 
is often the only time I devote to it. I have been continually aston- 
ished at my own progress, for from having formerly attended a little, 
to Latin and French, in the common mode of plodding through unin- 
teresting grammars, I had no idea that any language could be ac- 
quired so rapidly, or the study of it made so delightful. 

I have tried to analyse the sources of my pleasure in studying. 
So far as I understand them they are these. There is nothing to 
be learned, that is not fully understood ; and at every step, the learner 
is made to feel that something is accomplished. The great charm 
about this work seems to be, that it introduces you at once into the 
very heart of the language; and the mind, instead of being driven 
into it, earnestly seeks for itself the knowledge of all the peculiari- 
ties in its formation. 

It is so simple that the very young student can fully comprehend 
it; and if it were introduced into schools, I doubt not that the Greek 
language would be learned in one sixth part of the time that is 
usually consumed upon it. 

Some young ladies, who live near me, observing how interested I 
had become in the study, purchased the book, and without informing 
any of their friends, they managed by studying half an hour every 
evening, after they had retired for the night, to obtain sufficient 
_ knowledge to commence the New Testament, which they are now 

reading with me. We have had no instructor ; but when I applied 
a few evenings since to a friend, who called accidentally (and who is 
a professor of languages) for some information about a passage I was 
reading, he expressed great astonishment on being told the short 
time I had devoted to the study, and said he never met with such an 
instance before. 

I sincerely wish, for the benefit of those who are so often obliged 
io weary their patience over the pages of uninteresting grammars, 
as well as for ladies and children, this simple work might be exten- 
sively made known ; and with this view, I have taken the liberty of 
addressing you. 

It is a great mistake into which some have fallen to suppose that 
the work is for Modern Greek. It teaches Ancient Greek. Mr 
Dwight adopts the modern mode of pronunciation merely, but 
the work may be studied with equal advantage by those who prefer 
to retain the other system, as the only difference is in the sound of a 
few of the letters.’ 


Our readers will not forget, that this novice in Greek, as well as 
the author of the work in question, would smile at the idea that ‘a 
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knowledge of the Greek language’ was attained in this short period, 
and by the use of this elementary work. ‘To adopt the metaphor 
of Prof. Packard, Mr Dwight merely attempts to open the gates to 
the temple of antiquity; to remove some of the obstacles which 
have rendered it so difficult of access ; and to introduce the student 
into its vestibule, and place him in a situation from which he may 
proceed to examine its treasures. Much less would this be deemed 
sufficient to prepare one to become an interpreter of the New Tes- 
tament, as will easily be inferred from the remarks of Prof. Stuart 
which we have quoted. In the lecture before the Institute, to 
which we have referred, it is well observed ; —‘ It is not enough to 
make the student a mere translator ; knowledge of language is of 
little value except as it admits the possessor to a new field of 
thought, and a new view of men.’ The cusioms and institutions 
of ancient times are so interwoven with their languages, that the 
one cannot be thoroughly understood by him who is not familiar 
with the other; and we would urge the tyro in language to beware 
of assuming the character of a commentator, especially in our 
sacred books*; although he will often find a beauty and force in 
the original, which no translation has rivalled. 

But we find here, satisfactory evidence that the first difficulties of 
the language were overcome, and the student made ‘ a translator’ 
during a period which would scarcely be believed, were not the 
authority unquestionable. And how has this been accomplished ? 
Simply by leading on the mind in a natural course, by substituting the 
inductive for the synthetic mode of instruction. 

In the first lessons of which we have given a specimen, the pupil is 
made familiar with the Greek letters ; but we trust none of our readers 
were so far misled by the simple title which we gave, as not to per- 
ceive, that while the student is there primarily occupied with spell- 
ing and reading, he is also learning a portion of the language itself, 
and impressing indelibly on his mind some of itselements. In sub- 
sequent lessons, as we have already remarked, the author goes on to 
present each part of speech. distinctly in examples, to illustrate its 


* An instance of misinterpretation, which occurred within our own knowledge 
many years since, impressed this ery on our ownmind. A person accustomed 
to give public religious instruction, and to whom we often listened with interest, 
came to us to receive lessons in Latin, in the hope of gaining a little more 
knowledge of the Scriptures through the medium of the Latin Translation. 
We had often found him raising his voice (as we supposed from the impulse of 
feeling) to a pitch which was exhausting and dangerous to his feeble frame; 
and we ventured to remonstrate with him on its inutility, and evil effects. He listen- 
ed patiently ; but replied with great calmness —‘ Ah, Sir, you do not understand 
that passage, ‘Cry aloud! Spare not! Lift up thy voice like a trumpet!’ To 
such an argument, thus urged, there was no reply intelligible to one ignorant of 
eastern metaphor ; and I could only regret that be could fortify himself against 
argument, by an appeal to a supposed knowledge of Latin. 
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nature and use, and then to embody what is thus discovered, in a 
definition or rule. The inflections of nouns and verbs are taught 
at first in the same inductive mode, and the pupil is first furnished 
with examples of each, is called to observe and classify the ter- 
minations, and finally is presented with complete formulas, or 
paradigms, and the trunk and branches of the Greek tree. 

All this is done in connection with the study of Greek phrases, 
each of which are to be spelled, read, translated, written, analysed, 
and repeated. The meaning, origin and form of each new word 
is given, while the pupil is required to rely on his previous 
knowledge of those which have been taught; and he will gain 
from this unpretending work, a knowledge of the accents, breathings, 
and different classes of letters, and many other little circumstances, 
which would be welcome to some of the perplexed graduates of 
our colleges. The mystery of dialects is explained, in a manner 
which will enable a child to comprehend it. ‘The author maintains 
that the modern Greek is but a dialect ; and adduces many author- 
ities in favor of the opinion, among others, that of a Greek Professor, 
Mr Negris —to whom both are as familiar as our maternal language. 
In the absence of any standard of pronunciation which has 
authority, he proposes and employs that of the modern Greek, as 
having the best claim on the score of expediency, as well as of its 
probable antiquity. 

The work is closed by a series of lessons from various authors, 
which are gradually made more difficult and accompanied by less 
illustration, and a vocabulary of the words introduced, until the 
student is finally thrown upon his own resources and efforts. It 
embodies more of the inductive system as we were accustomed to 
practice it in the instructions of the deaf mute, as we have seen 
it in the schools of Pestalozzi, and Fellenberg, and Jacotot, and as 
it has been recommended by some of the most able teachers 
of language in our own country, than any work we know. In- 
deed, it is the only one we have seen, which will give any distinct 
view of this mode of instruction to an inexperienced person ; and 
while it has the imperfections of a pioneer work, and inaccuracies, 
many of which would doubtless have been remedied if the author 
had been in the neighborood of the press, we are sure that instruct- 
ors and pupils who are not fettered by the trammels of precedent 
and habit, will find it well worthy of attention. 

The author employs music as an aid in the acquisition of the 
accent and pronunciation, ina manner which we hope to notice 
hereafter. 
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LESSON IN ANATOMY. 


THE HUMAN HAND, 


From ‘ The House 1 live in.’ 





I have shown you both these parts of the frame before, but not so 
plainly. They were much smaller, and you saw them in connection with 
other parts. ‘They are engraved, here, on a much Jargerscale, and much 
plainer. At present, I shall not say much, except about the one on the 
left hand. That on the right, I may tell you about at some other time. 
This chapter will be long enough without it, for there is much to say 
about the other. A gentleman in Europe has just written a whole book, 
a great deal larger than this, about nothing else. 

‘The left hand figure, you will see, represents the parts which in the 
engraving at the head of the last chapter, we find at the end of those 
long, hanging, ladder-like frames; and forms a part of them. I told you 
about the rapid motion of those parts; but though they can be made to 
move swiftly, they could not aceomplish much without these pieces at the 
end. 

You might easily guess that this part of the frame was made to be active. 
For when you go into a factory or any other building, and see a contri- 
vance not largerthan a man’s hand, which consists of twentyseven pieces 
of metal, besides a great many ropes, pulleys, hinges, &c, you at once 
think, ifyou do not speak it; ‘ All this means something.’ So the piece of 
frame now before you means mene There are fifteen or more 
hinges in it; and the number of ropes, pulleys, &c, is almost innumerable. 
These last I cannot tell you about till we come to the next chapter. 

Small as this member of the ‘frame’ is, it is a part of the utmost con- 
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sequence, Even if ‘the house I live in’ was a palace, or if it had cost 
as much as St Peter’s church at Rome, or the pyramids of Egypt, it would 
be of little use without it. And if all the ‘houses’ in the world were 
without it, neither those houses, nor anything else, would long be worth 
much. The farmer could not sow his grain, or plant his corn, or weed or 
hoe it while growing, or collect it when ripe. Norcould the miller grind 
it, or the baker make it into bread, if it were grown. Neither could we 
raise anything else to eat, in its stead. We might get along a few years 
with what is already raised, but what then? The fruits and roots and 
nuts which grow without cultivation —I mean without our labor — would 


not last us, and the thousands of birds and beasts which feed on them, very 


long. 
* * * * * * ¥ 

The human tongue is epoken of by an inspired writer, as being a ‘little 
member,’ yet boasting great things. So this small member of the frame, 
which we are talking of, is a ‘ little’ affair; but great things depend upon 
it. It isa sort of connecting link, that, if used, serves to bind the human 
soul to ‘ the house’ it ‘lives in’ for a few years,— seldom more than 100. 
Without it, or neglecting to use it, (I speak now of our whole race) our 
lives must soon terminate. ‘He that would not work, neither should he 
eat,’ is a Divine law; but he could not work much without this little in- 
strument. 

[Perhaps there is not a greater curiosity under the sun than the human 
hand. Yet who thinks anything about it? The truth is, many of the 
best, as well asthe most curious objects in the world, are neglected in 
the same manner. Think of the thousand uses of water. What living 
thing could exist without it? Yet we do not think much of all this; 
and are we ever thankful for so valuable a gift as water is ? 

The bones represented in the engraving are those of the /eft hand, and 
you look upon the top or backside of it. The whole hand and wrist con- 
tain twentyseven bones; nineteen in the former, and eight in the latter. 
The bones in the hand have a general resemblance, though some are 
much longer than others. The four longest, opposite the figure 1, sup- 
port the palm of the hand, and are joined atone end to the wrist bones, 
and at the other to the first joint of the fingers. They are called the 
metacarpus. 

The _ al of the wrist are called the carpus. !They are situated between 
the ulna (5) and the radius (6) on the one side, and the metacarpal bones 
and the first bone of the thumb on the other. They are wedged together 
like the stones of a pavement, only not so firmly. 

The first four bones of the fingers, opposite figure 2, are the longest. 
Those opposite 3, are shorter; the last, or those marked 4, shorter still. 
The thumb has one bone less than the fingers. All the joints of the 
hand—and there are fourteen, besides the wrist — are the hinge joints, 
and the ends of the bone are made a little like door hinges. They only 
bend in one direction, of course. Where the fingers join to the meta- 
carpal bones, there is much more freedom of motion, than at the hinge- 
like finger joints. But the joint at the wrist admits of motion, very freely, 
in every direction. 

When the bones of the hand are not quite so naked as they appear in 
the engraving, but are dressed up in muscles, tendons, membranes, nerves, 
arteries, and veins, and covered with skin, nails, &c, in a manner which 
I cannot fully describe in this volume, the whole presents a most beautiful 
appearance. Beautiful and useful as it is, however, and placed before 
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our eyes from the time we see the light, till we sleep in death, there 
are few things in the whole visible world of which, not only children, but 
adults, are so ignorant! 


To prepare the young reader for a full description of this member in 
Part iL, 1 here transcribe a few lines from Bell’s Bridgwater Treatise on 
the Hand, lately published. 

‘The difference in the length of the fingers serves a thousand purposes, 
adapting the hand and fingers, as in holding a rod, a switch, a sword, a 
hammer, a pen or pencil, engraving tool, &c, in al] which a secure hold 
and freedom of motion are admirably combined. Nothing is more re- 
markable than the manner in which thejdelicate and moving apparatus of 
the palm and fingers is guarded. The power with which the hand grasps, 
as when a sailor lays hold to raise his body to the rigging, would be too 
great for the texture of mere tendons, nerves, and vessels; they would be 
crushed, were not every part that bears the pressure, defended with a 
cushion of fat, as elastic as that which we have described in the foot of 
the horse and the camel. To add to this, there is a muscle which runs 
across the palm of the hand, and supports the cushion on the inner edge. 
It is the muscle which, raising the inner edge of the palm, forms the 
drinking cup of Diogenes.’ 

It is the top of the right foot, which is shown in the engraving by the 
side of the hand. The bones of the toot have a strong resemblance to 
those of the hand. The figures, 1, 2,3 and 4, which stand along by the 
side of the little toe, refer to the different rows of bones opposite to 
them, as in the case of the hand. 

The foot, itself, has just the same number of bones that the hand has; 
but at the instep or ankle, there is one less. The seven bones of the 
ankle, have much less motion than the eight wrist bones have.] 





THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR MAY. 


THE SCHOOLROOM. 


What though the teacher, in the summer season, receive but a scanty 
remuneration, and is assigned to a narrow school-room? This, for the 
time, is the trial to which her Creator calls her. Let her make the ‘most 
she can of her circumstances. What though but one scholar in three or 
four has any books or other instruments of instruction? What though she 
is deluged with pupils —three or four times as many as she can take care 
of —and is obliged to suspend many of them ‘ between the heavens and 
the earth,’ on benches six inches wide ? What though she cannot prevail 
with the parents to send them to school in the ‘cool of the day,’ before 
the sun gets more than half-way to his burning meridian. She has en- 
gaged —Jet her do what she can. Somebody else might do worse than 

erself for the heterogeneous mass upon which she is called to act. She 
may be consoled by the reflection that 


* Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well; acts nobly ; — angels could no more.’ 
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If she has not money —even by drawing heavily upon her scanty wa- 
ges, to purchase books, and seats with backs for her pupils, let them go 
out into the pure air of heaven, occasionally; (at least when the weather 
is fine) and study some of the ten thousand lessons in the great book of 
nature. Or let them occasionally stand; and perhaps make letters, or 
write words or sentences on slates. These last cost very little, and will 
— repay the teacher who labors even for fifty cents and her board a 
week. 

Let every teacher remember that the air of the school room is rendered 
impure by respiration, at the rate of a gallon a minute; and this too 
whether the temperature of the room is high or low. — That cool air fal- 
ling upon the human body, whenin a profuse perspiration, especially in 
currents through a window, door, or crevice in the wall or floor, exposes 
to colds, rheumatisms, fevers and consumption ; and that though the robust 
and vigorous should not feel its effects immediately, the feeble must ; and 
the strong may in the end.— That the lungs are inevitably injured by 
breathing dust often; whether it be from sweeping the school room with- 
out first sprinkling it with water, playing in the sand, or exposure to a road 
which is constantly travelled. 


THE EARTH. 


The air, the earth, the waters, are teeming with life; and we can no longer 
point to any particular objects in so wide a field. Let your pupils learn 
now, if they never have before, to read the great book of nature, in all 
its pages. If possible, let each one be supplied with a note book, to 
make memoranda of the facts they observe; and let them daily, or weekly, 
give an account of them in writing, if they are able —if not, orally —a 
mass of facts will soon be accumulated in this manner which will surprise 
and delight them; the habit of observation will be formed; and more 
progress will be made in composition and ‘the art of speaking and writing 
he English language correctly,’ than in months spent in ‘the grammar 

ook. 

A new branch of natural history may now be pursued with pleasure. 
Encourage your pupils to bring you specimens of the minerals they find, 
let them describe their qualities carefully ; and if you do not know their 
names, send the description to others. 

Can you not find the opportunity to lead your pupils into a garden, or 
to engage each in cultivating a little spot at home, that they may acquire 
some practical konwledge on the subject ? Can you not at least keepa 
few flower boxes in your school-room, or sow some seeds on wet cotton ? 


THE HEAVENS. 


This will be a favorable season for studying the constellations about 
the north pole — the Great Bear, Little Bear — Cassiopeias Chair, and the 
Hair of Berenice. The last is a collection of nebulous (indistinct) little 
stara, which will be in the meridian at nine o’clock in the middle of May. 
In a straight line between this and the last star, in the tail of the great 
bear, or the first in the handle of the dipper, is a very bright star called Cor- 
Caroli, or Charles’s heart. The constellation of the Virgin, one of the signs 
of the Zodiac, will be in the meridian in the evenings of the latter part 
of the month. Spica, one of its most beautiful stars, is much used by nav- 
i os and may be distinguished by its solitary and peculiar brilliancy at 

e south. 
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MISCELLANY. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMON SCHOOLS. 


WE rejoice that the great state of Pennsylvania has at length adopted 
& system for the management and direction of her common schools, and 
that its features are, in the main, so excellent. From the report acknowl- 
edged in our last number, from the Hon. Samuel Breck, to whom the 
state is indebted for preparing and carrying through the measure, and the 
amended act since become a law by the signature of the Governor, we 
learn that the fund established in that state in 1831, for the aid of com- 
mon schools, now amounts to $546,563, and will soon be $2,000,000. The 
new bill appropriates $75,000 of its revenue forthe year 1835, and the 
same annually thereafter, until the fund yields $100,000, to be applied to 
those districts which comply with the conditions of the new act. This 
act makes each county in the state a school division, and every ward, 
township, and borough in each, a school district, which district shall 
contain a sufficient number of schools for the education of all within its 
limits who shall be offered. This new division of the state does not, 
however, interfere with the special regulations made by former acts for 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 

The new statute requires that every district shall have six school direc- 
tors, two of whom shall be elected annually. Their duty is to determine 
the number of schools which shall be necessary ; to procure proper build- 
ings, ‘ to appoint capable teachers, at liberal salaries,’ and provide generally 
for the operation of the schools. ‘They are to receive no compensation 
for their services, but an exemption from serving in the militia, or in town- 
ship and borough offices. Two or more of the directors must visit the 
schools, at least once a month, and make an annual report to the inspec- 
tors. 

The inspectors are two persons in each district, appointed annually by 
the courts of quarter sessions. Their,business is to visit every school at 
least once in three months; to inquire into the moral character, learning 
and ability of the teachers, examine candidates for teaching, and grant 
certificates, for one year only, to those who shall be found qualified. 
They may require teachers to be examined publicly. They must also in- 
vestigate the condition of the schools, as to the progress of the pupils, 
and their discipline ; the character of the teachers; the branches taught, 
&c, and report annually, to the superintendent; which report must be 
published. Their only compensation is the same as that of the directors. 

The Secretary of State is to be the Superintendent of the schools, whose 
duties, as defined by the statute, are nearly the same with those of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools in the state of New York. He 
must also settle all controversies that may arise in regard to the duties of 
inspectors and directors, and in regard to school money. 

In order to prevent the schoo! fund from excusing individual exertion, 
and to make it operate as a stimulus, an annual joint-meeting of one del- 
egate from each board of district directors in a county, together with the 
county commissioner, shall be held, who shall determine whether a tax is 
necessary to meet the school expenses. If they determine a tax to be 
necessary, it shall be levied; but no tax shall be less in amount than 
double the sum furnished them from the revenue of the school fund. But if 
they determine that no tax is necessary, the districts whose delegates 
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voted in the negative shall not be entitled to any aid from the school fund 
for that year; but the money to which they would otherwise have been 
entitled, shall be divided among those districts whose delegates voted in 
the affirmative. If no tax is voted, the old law shall be considered in 
force, without any regard to the school fund. If a tax is agrect upon, a 
public meeting of the citizens of each district shall be called, who may 
increase the tax, if they think it necessary. This last is one of the most 
valuable portions of the bill. 

A majority of four in six of the directors may connect manual labor 
with study, in their several districts, and purchase the necessary materials, 
and employ persons to instruct the pupils inthe mechanic arts and in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, whenever they think it expedient. 

The Bill as it came from the losis of the Committee made provision 
for the education of teachers,* but the amendments of the Senate ex- 
cluded it. A less important section which required the teachers in the 
several divisions to adopt, yearly, a uniform course of study to be pursued 
by every school in the division, shared the same fate. 


Oseruin Cotieqiate INSTITUTE. 


We have given some notice of the origin and objects of this institution 
in a former number. From a recent circular we learn the following 
particulars. 

The system embraces instruction in every department, from the Infant 
school to a Collegiate and Theological course. Physical and moral edu- 
cation are toreceive particular attention. The institution was opened in 
December last, and has sixty students ; about forty in the academic, and 
twenty inthe primary department. All of them, whether male or female, 
rich or poor, are required to labor four hours daily. Male students are to 
be employed in agriculture, gardening, and some of the mechanic arts; 
females in housekeeping, useful needle-work, the manufacture of wool, the 
culture of silk, certain appropriate parts of gardening, &c. The Institu- 
tion has five hundred acres of good land, of which, though a complete for- 
est a year ago, about thirty acres are cleared, and sown with wheat. 
They have also a steam mill, and a saw mill, in operation. During the 
present year it is contemplated to add fifty acres to the cleared land, to 
erect a flouring mill, shingle machine, turning lathe, a work shop with an 
extensive boarding house, (which together with the present buildings will 
accommodate about one hundred and sixty students) furniture, farming, 
mechanic, and scientific apparatus ; and begin a library. 

During the winter months, the young men are at liberty to engage as 
agents, school teachers, or in any other occupation they may select. The 
expenses of students in the seminary for board at the table spread only 
with vegetable food, are eighty cents a week; and ninetytwo cents a 


* One petition was presented against the provision for the education of teach- 
ers. The following letter of a schoolmaster from the same county, which we 
copy literatim from the Philadelphia Gazette, may suggest the reason. 


¢[ take the pen in Hand to Notice you That I wand that money Where your 
Son went to School to me last Winter to me Henry Krebs in ———~-—— and I 
shall write you the bill of his Schooling Where he wen? is 424 Cents and a half 
and the amount of the Rens 11 Cents and so the whole amount is 534 cents and 
So I have no more to write at present Henry Krebs his hand and pen august the 
15th 1833 &c 
Henry Kress’ 
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week for the same with animal food twice a day. Tuition is from fifteen 
to thirtyfive cents a week. The avails of the students’ labors have thus 
far varied from one to eight cents an hour. The average has been five 
cents. A majority of the male students have, by their four hours’ daily 
labor, paid their board, fuel, lights, washing and mending, and some even 
more ; and this without any interference with their progress in their 
studies. 

The time to be spent at this Institution, in preparation for the various 
professions and employments of life is not yet defined, nor a single course 
of study marked out as the only one through which an individual can at- 
tain a desired station. Diplomas are not to be given according to the 
time spent in study, but to the student’s real acquirements. 


Circuit Scuoons 1n IxLuinois. 


There is room for much encouragement to the friends of common edu- 
cation in Illinois. The Illinois Patriot, the Gazette, and the Pioneer and 
Western Baptist, are ably advocating the cause; and a late number of 
the latter paper gives notice that a number of well qualified circuit teach- 
ers can find employ in that state by making application as there directed. 
We are glad to find that among the qualifications recommended, are apt- 
ness to teach, conciliatory manners, and good moral character. With these 
pre-requisites, the course proposed is as follows: The teachers being 
provided with suitable books and lessons on cards, are to take two, three, 
or more schools in different neighborhoods, visit each once, twice, three 
or more times in a week, hear the scliolars recite their lessons, lecture, 
and explain the subjects, and thus enable those of any age who are dis- 
posed to learn, to learn to teach themselves, by the aid given them by their 
teachers. It is stated, moreover, that there are already a number of set- 
tlements, where the people are desirous of having the circuit system put 
in immediate operation. 


Circuit Scnoorts, anp Lyceum ANNIverRsARY IN GEORGIA, 


Circuit schools are also attracting much attention in Georgia. In 
the ‘Pioneer’ of Illinois, for March 26th, is a letter from a Geor- 
gian to his friend in Illinois, in which he speaks with the highest confi- 
dence of this mode of teaching, as applied to the Southern States. A 
pamphlet is also mentioned as having been recently written on this sub- 
ject, and circulated among the citizens of Georgia. 

We are glad to find both the southern and western states turning their 
attention to a plan of instruction that promises so much, especially to new 
or thinly settled states. The Pioneer justly remarks that we have only 
to apply to other branches the same principle which has long been applied 
to schools for teaching singing. It is well known that these have been 
taught on what is substantially the ‘ circuit system’ (at least in many parts 
of our country) for a century or more. 

We are also glad to learn that the friends of education in Georgia, and 
particularly in Athens, the literary metropolis of the state, propose to hold 
a Lyceum or Common Schooi anniversary at the next commencement at 
that place, to be attended by delegates, visitors, teachers, &c. They pur- 
pose to invite collections in Natural History for deposit, exhibition, or ex- 
change, to be explained and illustrated by experiments and descriptions, 
by the professors of the college, by teachers, or by those who present 
them. A course of Lectures on School teaching, is also under consider- 
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ation, and will probably be given at a future season, if not during the 
resent. 
. Pusuic Scuoots or New York. 


We learn from the official report of the Public School Society, published 
in the New York Weekly Messenger, that the society has now, in opera- 
tion, fiftyone schools, embracing 6631 boys, and 4831 girls, of whom about 
seventy percent were in daily attendance on the first of February. This 
is an average number of 163 to each school, in actual attendance. The 
society employ fortyseven teachers, twentyseven assistant adult teachers, 
and seventyfour monitors ; whose salaries fora year amount to $34,975. 
The monitors generally have a salary. Thirtyone of the schools are kept 
in only thirteen buildings; the others are generally kept in rooms hired 
for the purpose. The course of instruction in these schools embraces, 
besides the elements taught in the primaries, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, composition, declamation, book-keeping, history, astronomy, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. The schools are mainly supported by taxa- 
tion; and are represented as being, ‘ with little exception,’ in fine order. 


New-York Institution ror THE Dear anp Dump. 


WE have just received an interesting report from the New York Institu- 
tion for the Deafand Dumb. The whole number of pupils in December 
last, was 134. It has been necessary to provide additional teachers, accom- 
modations and mechanical shops, for the increased number. <A course of 
lectures has been given three evenings in a week, in the language of the 
deaf mutes, to explain the principal phenomena of nature, illustrated by 
means of apparatus, and to give the pupils general ideas in other topics. 
A library of 100 volumes has been collected for the use of the pupils, In- 
struction has also been given toa class in linear drawing, an art which 
ought to be taught to all the deaf mutes. 

he resources of the Institution, although considerable, are not ade- 
quate to the execution of various plans of improvement proposed, or to the 
completion of those already commenced, and the building is still encum- 
bered with debt. We cannot think, however, that a state so liberal, and 
individuals so benevolent and able, as many in New York, will allow so 
important an institution to suffer. 


DonaLpson Acapemy, AnD Manvat Lagor Scnoor. 


The establishment of this school, at Fayetteville, North Carolina, was 
mentioned in a late number. We have just received a pamphlet em- 
bracing a ‘ Report on the state of that Institution,’ in March last, and a 
‘Catalogue.’ We are happy to learn that the prospects of the school are 
very encouraging. It was opened on the first Monday in January last, 
and on the twentieth of March it had, in both departments, eightyeight 
students. 

One thing in the pamphlet, in particular, strikes us very favorably. 
The Trustees and others concerned do not set out withthe idea of making 
the avails of labor too prominent an object. -Their great purpose is to se- 
cure the health of the students ; and while, as a secondary object, they wish 
to make the best possible use of all labor in defraying expenses, they do 
not intend, in ordinary cases, to require or permit a greater amount of 
it than is compatible with the highest degree of physical, intellectual, 
and moral progress. 
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